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State's  School  Buses  Record 
Low  Rate  of  Accidents,  Injuries 

There  were  only  34  school  bus  ac¬ 
cidents  reported  last  year  in  New 
Jersey.  While  this  represented  an 
increase  over  the  25  accidents  of  the 
previous  year,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  considers  this  to  be  an 
outstanding  record  in  view  of  the 
absence  of  any  fatalities. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Raubinger,  has  reported  that 
during  the  1955-56  school  year  there 
were  more  than  180,000  children 
transported.  Of  the  accidents,  23  were 
responsible  for  injuries  to  48  pupils 
and  adults;  while  the  remaining  11 
resulted  only  in  bus  damage.  Five 
pupils  were  injured  on  the  highways 
after  leaving  the  bus. 

Dr.  Raubinger  urged  strict  ob¬ 
servance  and  enforcement  of  school 
bus  laws,  and  particularly  com¬ 
mended  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  for  its  bill¬ 
board  campaign  and  other  efforts  to 
bring  these  laws  to  the  attention  of 
every  motorist. 

NEA  Office  Providing  Material 
To  Aid  FTA  Club  Organizers 

Future  teacher  clubs  and  sponsors 
will  be  interested  in  a  series  of  new 
materials  prepared  by  the  National 
FTA  office.  College  chapters  will  wish 
to  obtain  the  poster  entitled  “Proudly 
Professional”,  a  folder  “You  and 
Your  P  rofessional  Organizations”, 
the  Future  Teacher  Newsletter,  and 
the  FTA  handbook.  For  high  school 
clubs  there  are  a  poster  which  asks 
“Could  You  Be  the  Teacher  He  Will 
Never  Forget?”,  a  16-page  illustrated 
booklet  entitled  “Invitation  to  Teach¬ 
ing,”  a  folder-brochure  about  FTA 
clubs,  and  a  reprint  of  FTA  songs. 
All  of  the  items  are  free  to  FTA 
members  and  may  be  ordered  from 
the  National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards. 
1201  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.C. 


30  WEST  LAFAYETTE  STREET,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
Telephone  LYric  9-3006 


After  Dinner  Joke  .  .  . 

Then  there’s  the  educationist  who 
had  been  to  so  many  buffet  lunch¬ 
eons,  he  could  only  describe  himself 
as  Smorgas-Bored. 
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"ome 


my  privilege  to  help  the  New  Jersq 


IjAsl  month  it  was 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  dedicate  its  new  home 
Our  good  friends  have  moved  into  a  very  handsome  ne« 
headquarters  at  900  Berkeley  Avenue  in  Trenton. 

NJEA  congratulates  the  PTA  and  hopes  that  it  will  be  a» 
happy  in  its  new  building  as  NJEA  has  been  in  the  head 
scant  five  years  ago.  If  the  PTA 


quarters  we  purchased 
experience  parallels  our  owm,  the  move  will  stimulate  a  surgt 
of  activity  which  will 


crowd  their  present  spacious  ele 

dication  of  tha  now  PTA  hoadquarfor*  in  Iron-  6®**®®* 

inuod  cooporation  bofwoon  paranh  and  tho  This  is  a  good  time  for  US  to  remind  ourselves  —  on  both 
to  provida  qood  tehooli  for  all  Now  Jartay  the  local  and  the  State  level  —  how  much  we  owe  the  Pareitf 

Teacher  Association.  The  “we”  in  this  case  is  made  up  ol 
NJEA,  teachers,  superintendents,  and  schools  everywhere.  From  baking  a  cakt 
for  a  local  reception  to  interviewing  the  Governor  and  Legislators  on  school 
building  aid,  that  Association  has  stood  with  us  shoulder  to  shoulder,  ready 


is  tremendous,  not  only  by  virtue  of  its  387,000  members,  but  because  no 
taint  of  selfishness  can  attach  to  a  parent’s  concern  with  his  children’s  schooling. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  too  of  the  high  quality  of  leadership  whicb 
has  marked  this  great  organization.  The  purchase  of  its  new  headquarters  u 
just  a  symbol  of  the  “slow  but  sure”  way  it  has  grown,  not  only  in  size,  but  in 
power  and  prestige,  until,  at  the  dedication,  Governor  Meyner  could  hail  it 
as  the  most  powerful  vested  interest  group  in  the  State  and  the  most  unselfish. 

Right  now  the  New  Jersey  Congress  is  joined  with  NJEA  and  the  Federated 
Beards  of  Elducation  in  a  great  statewide  campaign  to  alert  our  State  to  futuR 
educational  problems.  These  include  the  still  swelling  enrollments  in  our  ele 
mentary  and  high  schools,  the  increasing  rarity  of  qualified  teachers,  and  that 
new  shadow  on  the  picture.  New  Jersey’s  acute  need  for  college  facilities  in 
the  years  just  ahead.  This  three-pronged  crisis  is  very  real,  it  is  immediate 
and  it  needs  new  and  imaginative  planning  bv  all  citizens. 
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NJEA  Asks  Minimum  Salary  Boost 


Campaign  Launched  To  Raise 
New  Jersey  Mandated  Schedule 


NJEA  is  launching  a  drive  to  raise 
the  State-wide  minimum  salary  sched¬ 
ule  for  New  Jersey  teachers.  The 
official  kick-off  of  the  campaign  will 
take  place  during  the  NJEA  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City,  when  the  NJEA 
Delegate  Aasembly  is  expected  to 
endorse  legislation  for  amending 
the  State  salary  law.  Following  that 
action,  the  Association  will  launch 
an  all-out  public  relations  and  legis¬ 
lative  campaign  to  get  action  on  the 
revision  when  the  State  Legislature 
begins  its  1957  session  in  January. 

Requires  Differential 
The  proposed  changes  in  the  law 
will  call  for  a  general  increase  in  the 
schedule  of  minimums,  an  increase 
in  the  annual  increments  and  adjust¬ 
ments,  and  a  required  differentia¬ 
tion  for  higher  levels  of  advanced 
training. 

(for  •  complat*  Mplanation  of  fko  now 
propotol  too  tho  tpociol  intorf  includod 
in  fhit  REVIEW  bofwoon  pagoi  130  ond 
•  31.) 


$3600-5400  in  10  stops  ®  $200 
I.  S.  or  oquivolont 

$3800-5800  in  II  stops  ®  $200 
M.  S.  or  oquivolont 

$4000-6200  in  12  stops  ®  $200 
The  original  minimum  schedule 
law  enacted  in  1954,  called  for 
«3000-4fi00,  5100,  and  5400  in  13-17 
steps  of  $150.  The  new  proposal 
would  amend  those  schedule  provi¬ 
sions,  leaving  all  other  requirements 
in  the  law  intact. 

Maintains  Adjustments 
The  provision  calling  for  a  double 
increment  to  adjust  teachers  to  the 
state  schedule  would  remain  the 
same;  but  the  increase  of  the  incre- 
inent  to  S200  would  result  in  a  $400 
annual  adjustment  for  teachers  be¬ 
low  their  proper  step,  instead  of  the 
“ovEMaEa.  ivia 


present  $300  adjustment  require¬ 
ment. 

Definitions  of  which  teachers  are 
covered,  rules  for  equivalency,  credit 
for  past  experience  and  military  serv¬ 
ice,  and  provisions  for  withholding 
increments  for  just  cause,  would  re¬ 
main  the  same. 

Two  factors  have  created  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  new  legislation.  The 
present  State  schedule,  while  orig¬ 
inally  successful  for  attracting  and 
holding  teachers  in  all  districts  of 
the  State,  is  no  longer  adequate  in 
light  of  recent  salary  experiences  in 
most  districts.  Meanwhile,  all  of  New 
Jersey’s  neighboring  states  have  en¬ 
acted  new  laws  guaranteeing  sched¬ 
ules  above  New  Jersey’s.  It  is  gen- 


To  back  up  its  request  to  the 
Legislature  for  an  increased  schedule 
of  teacher  salary  minimums,  the 
NJEA  has  outlined  an  intensive 

cam¬ 
paign.  The  promotion  activity  will 
get  started  this  month  and  is  expected 
to  gain  tempo  and  intensity  until  the 
legislation  is  enacted,  presumably 
next  spring. 

To  Gain  Local  Support 

Primary  reliance  in  the  campaign 
is  being  placed  on  “grass  roots”  ac¬ 
tivity  by  local  and  county  teacher 
committees,  with  additional  support 
to  be  obtained  from  PTA  and  other 
organized  groups.  NJEA  public  re¬ 
lations  director  Lew  Applegate,  is 
already  meeting  with  county  cam¬ 
paign  committees  so  that  campaign 
activity  can  get  underway  as  soon 
as  the  new  program  is  announced  at 
the  NJEA  Convention. 

First  objective  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  to  back  up  NJEA 


erally  recognized  that  our  State 
must  attract  college  graduates  and 
teachers  from  these  states  if  it  is  to 
find  the  4,500  new  teachers  which 
must  be  hired  each  year.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  proposal  would  restore 
New  Jersey  to  its  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  regard  to  the  minimum  sala¬ 
ries  of  these  states. 

In  Effect  in  1958 

The  new  schedule,  if  enacted  by 
the  1957  Legislature,  would  take  ef¬ 
fect  in  September  of  1958.  The  time- 
lag  is  necessary  to  enable  boards  of 
education  to  plan  for  any  such  man¬ 
datory  increases  in  their  local  school 
budgets.  All  signs  indicate  that,  by 
1958,  the  need  of  such  a  schedule 
will  be  far  more  acute  that  even  at 
present.  NJEA  anticipates  that  by 
that  time  most  local  salary  guides 
will  have  been  raised  because  of  the 
proposed  new  schedule. 


Legislative  chairmen  in  contacting 
legislators  and  obtaining  their  sup¬ 
port  and  commitments  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure. 

(•  copy  of  tho  botic  documont  to  bo 
utod  in  tho  compoign  hot  boon  intortod 
in  this  REVIEW  botwoon  pogoi  130  ond 
131.) 

To  gain  popular  support  for  this 
measure  and  also  any  local  salary 
campaigns  being  conducted  at  the 
same  time,  NJEA  has  prepared  a 
series  of  four  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  for  local  and  county  groups  to 
place  in  the  newspapers  in  their 
areas.  NJEA  will  help  pay  the  costs 
of  these  locally  placed  ads  on  a 
matching  basis.  The  advertisements 
are  all  based  upon  the  slogan  —  “We 
Want  Our  Schools  to  Pay  Enough!” 

In  addition  to  the  basic  document 
and  the  advertising  mats,  local  groups 
will  be  provided  with  fliers  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution.  A  series  of  public¬ 
ity  stories  have  been  prepared  for 
local  organizations  to  use  as  guides 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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fhe  NJEA  proposal  would  call  for  public  relations  and  advertising 
new  State  schedules  of: 

Uti  than  4  yaatt  training 


"'Grass  Roots'"  Campaign  Set  To  Push  Sahry  Program 


THIS  SET  of  four  nowipoper  •dvorfitomonts 
koi  boon  proporod  for  plocomont  by  locol 
atsociofions  anxious  to  onlist  loco)  support 
for  improving  toachor  salorios  during  tho 
stoto-wido  campaign. 

{Continued  from  previous  page) 
for  composing  local  newspaper  press 
releases.  Speech  material  on  future 
educational  problems  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  local  speakers’  bureaus; 
and  an  outline  for  making  research 
studies  of  local  conditions  will  be 
available. 

All  activities  will  be  coordinated 
in  the  State  office  and  through  the 
various  county  campaign  committees. 
A  list  of  county  campaign  and  pub¬ 
licity  chairmen  will  ^  published  in 
the  December  REVIEW. 

To  Help  Local  Leaders  .  .  . 

Teachers  active  in  local  or  county 
association  work  may  obtain  copies 
of  NJEA’s  leadership  manual  “Lead¬ 
ing  a  Local  Association”,  by  writing 
to  NJEA  headquarters,  180  West 
State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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NJEA  Asking  State  Legislature 
To  Act  on  "Avoid"  Amendment 


Action  on  S-379  expected  on  November  19; 
Agreement  on  acceptable  wording  sought 


It  will  be  at  least  November  19 
before  the  Legislature  can  act  on 
NJEA  proposals  to  clear  up  the  right 
of  older  teachers  to  avoid  social  se¬ 
curity  offsets  against  their  retirement 
allowances.  A  ruling  by  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  has  made  it  clear  that 
legislative  action  will  be  necessary 
to  do  this. 

These  difficulties  arose  as  a  result 
of  the  new  federal  social  security 
act  passed  by  Congress  last  summer. 
Under  it  the  requirements  for  social 
security  coverage  were  sharply  re¬ 
duced.  This  advanced  the  dates  on 
which  the  older  teachers  would  have 
to  retire  if  they  wanted  to  avoid  any 
social  security  offset  when  they 
reached  age  65. 

Bill  Introduced 

A  bill  which  would  have  given  a 
choice  in  the  matter  of  avoidance  to 
teachers  who  lost  it  as  a  result  of 
the  federal  act  was  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  by  NJEA  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17.  It  became  Senate  Bill 
379.  It  did  not  pass  under  an  emer¬ 
gency  rule,  however,  because  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  reopen  the  choice  for  a 
few  teachers.  NJEA  committee  and 
staff  members  are  now  discussing 
this  problem  with  state  officials,  and 
some  compromise  wording  may  be 
agreed  upon  before  the  Legislature 
returns  on  November  19. 

In  his  opinion  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  said:  “It  is  clear  .  .  .  that  when 
the  individuals  in  question  attain  the 
age  of  65  the  offset  must  be  applied. 
It  is  not  the  retirement  of  a  person 
under  the  age  of  65  which  brings 
into  operative  effect  the  offset  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  sections  in  question. 
The  offset  is  not  applied  until  such 
retired  person  attains  the  age  of  65. 
It  is  at  this  time,  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  mandatory  Federal  Legis¬ 
lation,  that  the  amount  of  the  social 
security  benefit  is  examined  so  that 
the  offset  may  be  applied.  Hence, 
there  is  no  meritorious  question  of 
retroactive  application  or  the  like  . . . 

“We  emphasize  that  a  legislative 
declaration  of  policy  is  clearly  im¬ 


plicit  in  both  the  Public  Employed 
Retirement  System  and  Teachen 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund’  statutd 
These  laws  were  not  designed  to 
grant  two  pensions  to  a  member  em¬ 
ployee,  that  is,  a  State  retiremeot 
allowance  plus  Federal  Social  Secs- 
rity  benefits  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the 
enactments  in  question  is  to  grant  to 
public  employees  and  teachers  greato 
benefits  than  could  he  obtained  foi 
them  otherwise  and  to  accompliik 
this  without  heavy  additional  out¬ 
lay.  The  policy  of  the  enactment  ii 


Woman  born  botwoon  April  2  and  J«k 
I,  1896  and  mon  born  batwaan  April  2,  aid 
July  I,  1893  can  still  avoid  social  security  co*- 
arago  as  toackors,  rogardlass  of  logislativs 
action  on  S-379,  if  tkoy  rotiro  on  or  bofon 
January  I,  1957.  Woman  born  botwoos 
July  2  and  October  I,  1896  and  man  ben 
batwaan  July  2  and  October  I,  1893  cos 
still  avoid  social  security  coverage  as  taacb 
ars  if  tkey  retire  on  or  before  April  I,  1957. 


i 


not  to  furnish  double  pensions,  both 
State  and  Federal.  There  has  b«a 
some  avoidance  of  the  offset  pro¬ 
visions  heretofore  on  technical  legal 
grounds  by  employees  who  had  not 
qualified  for  Federal  Social  Security 
coverage  through  public  employment 
at  the  time  of  retirement  Such  avoid¬ 
ance  cannot  be  available  in  the 
future,  under  the  present  laws,  foe 
the  vast  majority  of  public  employ 
ees  and  teachers.” 


Watch  Progress  Closely 
As  a  result  of  this  decision,  tea¬ 
chers  who  lost  their  opportunity  to 
“avoid”  by  the  new  Federal  Ad 
should  watch  closely  the  progress  of 
S-379  or  similar  legislation.  Theii 
subsequent  actions  have  to  be  guided 
by  action  on  such  legislation,  rather 
than  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral. 


The  offices  for  fhe  Teachen  Pension  ao^ 
Annuity  Fund  have  been  moved  to  largw 
quarters  in  downtown  Trenton  to  providt 
more  space  for  the  expanded  staff  aid 
accounting  operations.  The  new  locotisi 
is  137  E.  State  St.,  Trenton.  Telepkow 
number  at  the  new  address  is  Export  2-41 1 1- 
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NJEA  RE VII* 


N.  J-  Hopes  To  Qualify  in  1957 

For  Additional  NEA  Director 
New  Jersey  ha^  been  named  by  the  has  been  assured  that  the 

NEA  as  one  of  five  states  which  are  retirement  system  expects  to  make 
within  striking  distance  of  eligibility  rapid  progress  in  adjusting  teacher 
for  a  second  state  director  to  rep-  accounts  over  the  next  few  months, 
resent  it  on  the  NEA  Board  of  Di-  The  Fund  recently  moved  into  new 
rectors.  The  awarding  of  the  addi-  quarters  (at  137  E.  State  St.,  Tren- 
tional  directorship  is  made  when  the  ton),  and  is  adding  a  substantial 
State  passes  the  20,000  mark  in  NEA  number  of  new  employees, 
membership.  New  Jersey,  which  en-  These  assurances  came  in  a  letter 

rolled  17,^  NEA  memben  last  Pr„|deiit  Richard  T.  Beck  of  NJEA 

.  S'  ’’  T'*  f™-"  Dr-  E-  Scha"«.  <«'«•<>' 

lhan  2^  add.lion.l  NM  membra 

to  qualify  for  the  aecond  directorahrp.  i„aicatcd  teacher  concern  with 

*v  irginia  M  up^te  slowness  with  which  the  new  re- 

New  York-^eloped  such  eligibility  ^ 

last  year,  and  four  other  states  along 
with  New  Jersey  are  expected  to  ^ 
qualify  this  year.  The  other  states  Schanes  said: 

along  with  their  membership  for  last  “Governor  Meyner  and  Deputy 
year  are  Alabama  (19,001),  (Georgia  State  Treasurer  Robert  Finley  have 
(18,759),  Indiana  (18,288),  and  both  indicated  that  the  highest 
Michigan  (17,548).  priority  should  be  given  to  the  com- 

Two  states,  California  and  Pennsyl-  pletion  of  this  work  .  .  .  The  Board 
vania,  each  have  three  directors,  as  of  Trustees  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
a  result  of  enrolling  more  than  40,000  and  Annuity  Fund  has  taken  the  po- 
NEA  members.  sition  that  our  efforts  should  pro- 

N.  J.  Teachers  at  Work  On  1957  NEA  Convention 

The  first  meeting  of  the  executive  many  New  Jersey  teachers  would  be 
planning  committee  for  the  1957  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  with 
Centennial  Committee  of  the  National  convention  arrangements. 


State  Hopes  To  Clear  Pension  Cases 


The  first  meeting  of  the  executive 
planning  committee  for  the  1957 
Centennial  Committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  September  18. 
Various  representatives  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  met 
with  Dr.  Lyle  Ashby  and  Dr.  Hilda 
Maehling  of  the  NEA  staff  to  get 
preliminary  plans  under  way  for 
playing  host  to  the  thousands  who 
will  descend  on  the  city  for  the  week 
long  celebration  next  July. 

Representatives  from  all  three 
states  agreed  to  join  forces  to  play 
host  to  the  national  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration  in  the  city  where  the  NEA’s 
first  convention  was  held  100  years 
ago.  Some  of  the  specific  problems 
to  be  tackled  by  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  that  were  set  up  are  hospitality, 
decorations,  publicity,  eating  places, 
and  housing.  Already  4500  hotel 
rooms  in  the  city  have  been  reserved, 
and  reportedly  twice  that  number 
will  be  available  when  needed. 

From  New  Jersey,  Miriam  Blemle, 
helping  teacher  from  Gloucester 
County,  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  State 
delegation  headquarters.  Following 
the  meeting  Mrs.  Blemle  stated  that 
she  hoped  that  when  the  time  comes 
NOVEMIEt,  IfSi 


Some  of  the  particular  items  which 
the  group  discussed  were  the  special 
ceremonies  honoring  the  teaching 
profession  to  be  held  on  July  4  at 
Independence  Hall,  the  traditional 
friendship  night  party,  the  president’s 
reception,  and  the  possibility  of  spe¬ 
cial  tours  for  guests  to  the  many  his¬ 
toric  shrines,  museums,  and  summer 
tent  theaters  for  which  the  tri-state 
Delaware  Valley  region  is  world- 
famous. 


ceed  in  all  areas  simultaneously, 
rather  than  clearing  up  one  area  and 
entering  into  another. 

“Our  retirement  section  is  now 
ready  to  begin  work  on  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  accounts  of  the  1955  re- 
tirants.  The  overtime  staff  will  com¬ 
mence  operations  in  the  first  week 
of  October,  and  our  schedule  calls 
for  the  completion  of  this  project  by 
November  30th. 

“From  the  information  submitted 
to  us,  it  appears  that  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  6,300  veteran  members 
of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund.  Our  internal  procedures  for 
processing  the  refunds  have  now 
been  fully  established  .  .  .  Checks  will 
be  issued  to  approximately  200  per¬ 
sons  in  the  next  week.  Thereafter  it 
is  expected  that  checks  will  be  issued 
at  an  increasing  rate,  subject  only  to 
the  receipt  of  Information  requested 
from  the  members.  Our  schedule  calls 
for  the  refund  program  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  December. 

“On  the  return  of  extra  contribu¬ 
tions,  purchase  of  Class  B  credit,  and 
purchase  of  prior  service  credit,  we 
are  now  in  a  position,  as  a  result  of 
a  year  of  ov.?rtime  operations,  to 
utilize  IBM  tabulating  equipment  to 
produce  the  information  which  is 
now  needed.  Our  intent  is  to  com¬ 
bine  these  three  calculations  and  to 
produce  one  document  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  setting  forth  the  amounts  of 
money  involved.  The  basic  work  is 
now  being  handled  in  our  tabulating 
section,  and  using  the  special  over¬ 
time  staff,  it  is  our  plan  to  have  this 
information  in  the  hands  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  before  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  1956.” 


NEW  JERSEY  r*pr«MntativM  at  fha  first  maatinQ  of  tha  Eiacutiva  PlanninQ  Committaa  for 
tha  NEA  Cantannial  Convantion  wara  Lauranca  B.  Johnson,  NJEA  assistant  asacutiva  sacra- 
tary  (standin9,  sixth  from  laft),  Miriam  T.  Blamla,  Gloucastar  Co.  halping  taachar  (stand- 
in9,  sixth  from  ri9ht),  and  Masia  V.  Scanlan,  NJEA  Vica-Prasidant  (saatad,  far  ri9ht). 


yii» 


Social  Security  Changes  Take  Effect  Nov.  1 


Several  of  the  recent  changes  in 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  be¬ 
came  fully  effective  on  November  1. 
These  may  affect  a  certain  number 
of  teachers,  active  and  retired. 

Any  retired  woman  teacher  who  is 
past  62  and  who  is  “fully  insured” 
under  social  security  can  start  draw¬ 
ing  social  security  benefits  immedi¬ 
ately.  Included  in  this  group  are  (a) 
women  over  62  and  retired  who 
taught  continuously  from  January  1, 
1955  through  July  1  of  this  year,  and 
who  therefore  have  the  required  six 
quarters  of  social  security  coverage; 
(b)  women  over  62  and  retired  who 
have  six  quarters  of  coverage  as  a 
result  of  outside  employment;  (c) 
retired  women  over  62  whose  hus¬ 
bands  are  over  65,  retired,  and  are 
drawing  social  security  benefits;  and 
(d)  women  over  62  and  retired  who 
qualify  for  social  security  benefits 
as  widows  or  surviving  dependent 
mothers. 

Benefits — except  in  the  case  of  the 
last  group — will  not  be  as  great  as 
they  will  be  if  they  are  not  claimed 
until  age  65.  In  the  case  of  a  woman 
62  who  is  “fully  insured”  as  a  result 
of  her  own  earnings,  the  benefits  are 
80%  of  what  they  would  be  at  65. 
For  a  woman  entitled  to  benefits  as 
a  result  of  her  retired  husband’s  so¬ 
cial  security  coverage,  the  benefits  at 
62  would  be  75%  of  what  they  would 
be  at  65.  The  nearer  to  65  a  woman 
is  when  she  starts  to  claim  benefits. 


the  smaller  the  reduction.  Once  set, 
however,  the  reduction  is  permanent 
as  long  as  she  continues  to  receive 
the  benefits. 

(In  theory  the  total  value  of  the 
benefits  has  not  been  substantially 
changed.  From  an  actuarial  point  of 
view  the  80%  allowance  at  age  62 
is  worth  about  the  same  as  the  full 
allowance  promised  at  65.) 

Women  who  wish  to  start  draw¬ 
ing  social  security  benefits  under  the 
recent  changes  should  get  in  touch 
with  their  nearest  social  security  of¬ 
fice  and  fill  out  the  necessary  appli¬ 
cation  forms  (See  the  April  1956 
REVIEW,  p.  360). 

Subject  to  "Offsets” 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  ruling 
by  the  Attorney-C^neral,  the  Fund 
plans  to  start  making  social  security 
offsets  against  the  retirement  allow¬ 
ances  of  a  few  teachers  who  are  now 
retired  and  who  had  planned  to 
“avoid”  such  offsets.  These  include 
men  born  between  October  1,  1891 
and  October  1,  1892  and  women 
bom  between  October  1,  1891  and 
October  1,  1895  when  such  individ¬ 
uals  reach  age  65  and  provided  they 
have  six  quarters  of  social  security 
coverage  as  teachers. 

It  is,  of  course,  anticipated  that 
any  remedial  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  S-379  would  save  this  group 
fiom  the  “offsets.”  It  is  suggested, 
therefore,  that  they  let  their  legisla- 


Rules  Listed  for  Who  May  Substitute 


Under  recent  revisions  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  laws  and  recent  opinions  by  the 
Attomey-(jeneral,  the  following  re¬ 
tired  teachers  may  earn  up  to  S1200 
a  year  as  substitutes  without  loss  of 
either  retirement  allowance  or  social 
security  benefits.  NJEA  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  this  is  the  way  the  laws 
are  being  interpreted  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  system. 

1.  \ny  teacher  who  retired  before 
Jan.  1,  1955  under  the  old  teacher 
retirement  act. 

2.  Any  veteran  who  was  retired 
by  his  local  board  under  the  Free 
Veterans  Pension  Act. 

3.  Any  teacher  (veteran  or  non¬ 
veteran)  who  retired  during  1955  and 
who  did  not  accept  the  benefits  of  the 
new  (1955)  teacher  retirement  act. 


4.  Any  teacher  who  retired  under 
the  new  retirement  act  before  be¬ 
coming  “fully  insured”  under  social 
security  as  a  teacher  and  who  has 
since  qualified  for  social  security 
benefits  in  private  employment,  and 
who  was  65  years  old  or  more  at  the 
time  of  retirement. 

5.  Any  teacher  who  retired  under 
the  new  retirement  act  after  becom¬ 
ing  “fully  insured”  under  social  se¬ 
curity  as  a  teacher,  and  who  is  over 
age  65.* 


*  Taachsra  in  this  group  (i.  •.  thoso  nl- 
roady  subjnet  to  somo  social  sacurity  offset 
whan  they  reach  6S  )  can  of  course  serve 
as  substitutes  even  before  they  reach  age 
65  with  only  minor  effects  if  any  on  the 
amount  of  the  social  security  offset. 


tors  know  how  the  new  federal  ao 
affects  them  and  urge  favorable  at 
tion  on  the  proposed  measure. 

Those  New  Employed 
The  social  security  status  of  teach 
ers  still  employed  is  as  reported  b 
the  September  REVIEW.  Woma 
teachers  born  on  or  before  April  I 
1896  and  men  teachers  bom  on  or 
before  April  1,  1893  are,  barriaf' 
special  circumstances,  “fully  insured' 
and  subject  to  an  “offset.”  Tha 
status  may  be  changed  if  S-379  oi 
similar  legislation  is  passed.  Pend 
ing  such  legislation,  however,  thet 
may  continue  to  teach  without  ad¬ 
versely  affecting  their  retireman 
status;  however  when  they  do  retire 
they  will  be  subject — at  65 — to  i 
social  security  offset  in  their  retire 
ment  allowances. 


Report  to  Retired  Teachers 

The  appointment  by  Govemoi 
Meyner  of  a  committee  to  study  oU 
age  pension  problems,  overall,  hat 
brought  action  in  behalf  of  low  pen¬ 
sioned  retired  teachers  to  a  stand 
still.  Until  such  time  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  submits  a  final  report,  then 
will  be  no  change  in  the  status  of 
New  Jersey  low  pensioned  persons. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Societ) 
of  Retired  Teachers  was  held  in  New 
ark,  October  16.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa 
tion  Association,  was  our  guest 
speaker. 

Oliver  Love  of  Collingswood  was 
elected  recording  secretary  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Jane  H.  Kelty  of  Quinton,  who 
served  for  several  years. 

Efforts  toward  spreading  the  wod 
of  the  Society  in  civic  matters  hat 
led  to  its  acceptance  as  a  co-opera 
ting  organization  in  the  New  Jersey 
Branch  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations.  Nellie  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  is  the  Society  representa¬ 
tive. 

Miss  McLaughlin,  Vice  President 
gave  a  report  on  Society  membership 
in  NJEA.  Over  nine  hundred  retired 
teachers  of  New  Jersey  receive  the 
Review. 

A  Society  member  has  been  pres¬ 
ent  at  all  Delegate  Assembly  meet¬ 
ings  and  Pension  Policy  Committee 
meetings  of  NJEA  throughout  the 
fiscal  year. 


Carl  W.  Barcet, 
President 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  i 
the  -^1 


on 


Radio 


"What’s  the  Answer?" 

weekly  hslf'hour  program  produced  by  the  New  Jersey  Elducation  Auociation 
and  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Weak  of  Title 

Nov.  4  “Analyzing  Your  School  Budget” 

”  11  “Where  Will  Our  Teachers  Come  From?” 

”  18  “Why  Do  Children  Go  on  Field  Trips?” 

”  25  “WTtat  Do  Educational  Tests  Tell  Us  About 
Our  Children?” 

Dec.  2  “What  More  Is  There  for  Adults  To  Learn?” 


Station 

AM  Freq. 

Time 

WAAT,  Newark 

970 

Wednesday,  8: 1 5  p.m. 

were,  New  Brunswick 

1450 

Sunday,  7:30  p.m. 

WFPG,  Atlantic  City 

1450 

Monday,  10:00  p.m. 

WJLK,  Asburk  Park 

1310 

Thursday.  8:30  p.m. 

WKDN,  Camden 

800 

Sunday,  5:00  p.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown 

1250 

Thursday,  2:30  p.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton 

1360 

Wednesday,  4:30  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton 

1240 

Wednesday,  4:30  p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton 

920 

Sunday,  5:30  p.m. 

Television 

"Progress" 

weekly  half-hour  program 

produced  hy  the  New  Jersey 

Education  Association 

and  the  Pennaylvanii  State  Education  Aaaociation. 

Date 

Subject 

Time 

Nov.  3  “What  Do  High  Schools  Teach  about 

Politics?” 

5:00  p.m. 

”  10  “Delinquency  Dilemma:  The  Threat  of  the 

2%” 

(to  be  announced) 

17  “The  Sightless  See” 

5:00  p.m. 

”  24  “Analyzing  the 

School  Budget” 

1:(X)  p.m. 

Dec.  1  “The  Closing  Door  to  College” 

5:00  p.m. 

WRCV-TV,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Channel  3 

Saturday 

"Junior  Town  Meeting" 

weekly  half-hour  program 

presenting  high  school  students  in  a  lively  debate  on 

tome  current  topic  in  the 

news. 

WATV,  Newark 

Channel  13 

Saturday,  1 :30  p.m. 

NJEA  Pension  Chairman  Named 
To  National  Retirement  Council 

James  T.  Holcombe,  chairman  of 
the  NJEA  Pension  Policy  Committee 
and  one  of  the  three  teacher  trustees 
on  the  board  of  the  N.  J.  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  has  been 
named  to  the  National  Council  on 
Teacher  Retirement.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Holcombe’s  appointment 
was  made  recently  by  NEA  president 
Martha  Shull.  He  is  principal  of  the 
Livingston  School  in  Union. 


Reciprocity  Established 

Ths  Tsachsrt  Pension  end  Annuity  Fund 
ket  announced  that  an  agreement  has  been 
made  between  it  and  the  Public  Employees 
Retirement  System  to  permit  transfer  of 
accounts  for  members  from  one  fund  to 
the  other.  The  new  reciprocal  plan  will 
make  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  change 
to  public  employment  and  vice  versa  with¬ 
out  having  to  withdraw  from  one  fund 
and  join  the  other.  The  previous  system 
resulted  in  a  loss  because  of  the  difference 
in  interest  between  the  amount  paid  on 
withdrawals  and  the  amount  required  in 
purchasing  prior  service  and  also  meant  a 
higher  contribution  rate  upon  joining  the 
new  fund.  Transferees  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
tain  their  original  contribution  rate  in 
making  such  changes  in  the  future. 

Uncle  Sam  Wants  Cut 
On  Veterans'  Checks 

The  State  has  started  sending  out 
checks  to  teacher  veterans  for  their 
retirement  fund  contributions.  At 
the  same  time,  veterans  are  being 
warned  not  to  spend  the  whole 
amount  they  receive.  They  have  to 
save  enough  to  pacify  Uncle  Sam. 

The  veterans’  checks  cover  their 
uwn  contributions  plus  the  accumu¬ 
lated  interest.  The  Fund  reports  how 
much  of  the  payment  is  interest.  That 
interest  is  taxable  as  income  in  the 
vear  in  which  it  is  received.  Hence 
veterans  getting  thedr  checks  now 
will  have  to  report  the  interest  as 
income  and  pay  income  tax  on  it 
when  they  make  their  income  tax 
reports  for  1956. 

As  of  October  10,  according  to  the 
retirement  system,  250  checks  had 
been  mailed  out  to  veterans,  and  the 
whole  program  is  expected  to  gain 
momentum  very  rapidly. 

Two  facts  have  operated  to  delay 
payments.  The  Attorney-General  has 
ruled  that  veterans  cannot  recover 
money  paid  into  the  fund  on  their 


accounts  by  local  boards  while  they 
were  in  the  service.  Local  boards 
have  been  asked  to  report  the 
amounts  paid  on  behalf  of  each 
veteran  during  World  War  II  and 
thereafter,  and  payments  to  World 
War  II  veterans  must  wait  upon 
these  reports.  World  War  I  veterans 
of  course  have  no  such  payments 
made  for  them,  but  are  required  to 
hie  certiheates  to  that  effect.  Checks 


cannot  be  sent  out  until  the  neces¬ 
sary  certiheates  are  received  in  the 
retirement  fund. 

In  an  early  issue,  the  Review  will 
explain  in  detail  how  veterans  whose 
contributions  have  been  returned 
should  handle  their  income  tax  prob¬ 
lems.  But  no  article  can  help  if 
the  money  has  all  been  spent.  Hence 
this  warning  to  save  Uncle  Sam’s 
share. 
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New  Jersey  teachers  are  working 
hard  to  improve  instruction  in  math¬ 
ematics.  This  was  an  obvious  observa¬ 
tion  for  anyone  attending  the  state¬ 
wide  NJEIA  Math  Conference  held  in 
Trenton  on  October  6. 

Over  1500  teachers  gave  up  a  day 
of  their  weekend  to  travel  to  Trenton 
to  learn  what  more  they  could  be 
doing  in  their  classrooms  to  improve 
math  teaching.  In  the  morning  each 
attended  one  of  four  general  meetings 


grade  math  would  be  covered  in  one 
year,  that  algebra  would  be  completed 
in  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  and  that 
high  schools  would  then  concentrate 
on  solid  and  analytic  geometry,  ad¬ 
vanced  analysis,  and  introductory  cal¬ 
culus. 

Hear  Clark  and  Grossnickle 

Junior  high  school  teachers  heard 
Dr.  John  R.  Clark  and  teachers  of 
the  intermediate  grades  listened  to 


Speaking  batora  an  auditorium  full  of  junior  high  school  taachars,  Dr.  John  R.  Clark  called  for  a  more  meaningful  prasantation  of  arithmatii 

NJEA  Conference  Points  Up  the  math  department  at  Jemey  Citf ' 

Better  Mathematics  Teaching  Dr.  Henry  Van  Engen,  head  of  Ual 

department  of  mathematics  at  lowi  | 
Over  1500  hear  top  leaders  in  math  field  call  for  STC  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  told  pri-^ 

more  realistic  curricula  and  improved  teaching  methods.  grade  teachers  to  readjust  their  |i; 

arithmetic  programs  so  as  to  string 

New  Jersey  teachers  are  working  grade  math  would  be  covered  in  one  first  for  basic  insights.  He  noted  thu^ 
hard  to  improve  instruction  in  math-  year,  that  algebra  would  be  completed  in  too  many  schools  arithmetic  is  stil 
ematics.  This  was  an  obvious  observa-  in  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  and  that  conceived  as  a  few  facts  to  be  mem-  [ 
tion  for  anyone  attending  the  state-  high  schools  would  then  concentrate  orized.  In  these  instances  arithmetk  • 
wide  NJEIA  Math  Conference  held  in  on  solid  and  analytic  geometry,  ad-  has  become  “a  drill  subject;  not  un-  : 
Trenton  on  October  6.  vanced  analysis,  and  introductory  cal-  derstood  by  numy;  despised  by  not  ' 

Over  1500  teachers  gave  up  a  day  cuius.  a  few  and  mastered  only  by  those  who 

of  their  weekend  to  travel  to  Trenton  l  j  /-  •  li  discover  the  patterns  and  insights  by  ' 

to  lea™  what  more  they  could  be  Grossnickle  themselves.”  Dr.  Van  Engen  asked  ^ 

doing  in  their  classrooms  to  improve  Junior  high  school  teachers  heard  that  arithmetic  teaching  emphasis 
math  teaching.  In  the  morning  each  Dr.  John  R.  Clark  and  teachers  of  such  things  as  (1)  recognition  ol| 
attended  one  of  four  general  meetings  the  intermediate  grades  listened  to  groups,  (2)  the  understanding  of  thef 

number  system,  (3)  and  a  systematk 
approach  to  problem  solving. 

Groups  AHendtd 

In  one  of  the  44  speciel  |u  afternoon  the  teachers  wen 
discussion  groups,  Agnes  allowed  tO  choOSe  tWO  of  a  total  <rf  [ 
Hubert  shows  a  group  of  44  different  discussion  groups  ii  ^ 
teachers  how  to  utilize  which  to  take  part.  These  meetingi 
manipulative  materials  in  featured  experienced  teachers  and 
their  mathematics  teach-  math  specialists  as  Consultants  and 
'"9-  covered  many  special  techniques  and 

areas  of  mathematics  teaching. 
Members  of  the  committee  which 
(Continued  on  page  139) 

and  panel  discussions  covering  his  Dr.  Foster  Grossnickle  emphasized  a  modern  approach  to  the  learning  of  arithmetic  facts  fe' 
grade  level  9'^*‘P  ^  elementary  teachers. 

High  school  math  instructors  heard 
Dr.  Howard  F.  Fehr,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  teaching  of  mathematics 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  call  for  a  completely  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  arithmetic  in  the  secondary 
school.  Dr.  Fehr  suggested  that 
schools  abandon  the  notion  that  the 
same  math  be  taught  to  all  students. 

He  added  that  math  in  high  school 
should  be  related  to  actual  problems 
and  not  taught  as  abstract  theorems 
and  equations.  Dr.  Fehr  predicted 
that  in  a  few  years  seventh  and  eighth 


In  one  of  the  44  speciel 
discussion  groups,  Agnes 
Hubert  shows  a  group  of 
teachers  how  to  utilize 
manipulative  materials  in 
their  mathematics  teach- 
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changes  Made  on  Several  NJEA  Committees 


The  opening  of  the  school  year 
with  its  inevitable  changes  of  per¬ 
sonnel  brought  several  changes  on 
the  NJEA  Executive  Committee  and 
Delegate  Assembly.  Dr.  Beck  has 
made  several  interim  appointments  to 
fill  vacancies  in  both  groups. 


pointed  to  represent  Middlesex  Coun¬ 
ty  on  the  Delegate  Assembly.  Mrs. 
Marra,  who  teaches  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  at  Sayreville  H.  S.,  replaces 
Marion  Classon,  a  former  teacher  in 
South  River,  who  left  that  city  to 
become  vice-principal  of  the  New 


Tsachart  ara  ur9ad  to  nota  that  tha  officM 
of  tha  Division  of  Adult  Education  and  tha 
luraau  of  Acadamic  Cradantials  hava  baaa 
movad  to  106  Wast  Stata  Straat,  In  Trantoo. 
Talaphona  numbars  at  tha  naw  location  ara: 
Div.  of  Adult  Educ.  —  Export  2-2131 
Ext.  8140 

Bur.  of  Acadamic  Cradantials  —  Export 
2-2131  Ext.  8361 


Mr?.  Elizabeth  McGonigle,  5th 
grade  teacher  from  Cape  May,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  NJEA  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  She  is  replacing 
Harold  B.  Shill  who  left  Cape  May 
H.  S.  this  fall  to  take  a  new  position 
as  industrial  arts  teacher  at  West- 
field  H.  S. 

From  Camden  County,  Mrs.  Cather¬ 
ine  Cambell,  first  grade  teacher  in 
Pennsauken,  is  the  new  Executive 
Committee  representative.  She  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Camden  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  is  taking  the 
place  of  A.  Russell  Knight,  former 
Delaware  Twp.  superintendent,  who 
resigned  from  the  Committee  follow¬ 
ing  his  recent  appointment  to  be 
Camden  County  Superintendent. 

Mercer  County  Changes 

Charles  M.  Mitchell,  who  had  been 
elected  to  become  Mercer  County  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  this  November,  has  been  named 
to  complete  the  term  of  Mrs.  Alice 
P.  Kuser.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  an  ele¬ 
mentary  principal  from  Hamilton 
Twp.  and  previously  was  Mercer 
member  of  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

His  place  on  the  D.A.  has  been 
filled  by  Mrs.  Frances  Camocban, 
who  was  slated  to  replace  him  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Convention.  Mrs.,  Car- 
nochan,  an  English  teacher  at  the 
Steinert  School  in  Hamilton  Twp.,  is 
president  of  the  Mercer  County  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  and  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  NJEA  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Lawrence  Represents  Sussex 

Clifton  Lawrence,  superintendent 
of  the  Wantage  Consolidated  district 
in  Sussex  County,  has  become  that 
county’s  representative  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  He  takes  the  place 
of  John  Bennett,  who  moved  from 
Stanhope  to  become  an  elementary 
principal  in  Toms  River. 

Mrs.  Angelica  Marra  has  been  ap- 
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Market  School  in  Piscataway  Twp. 

Added  to  Comntitteas 

Several  new  members  are  already 
at  work  on  the  Enrollment  and  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committees.  They  are  John 
Weiss,  Ridgefield  Park  H.S.;  Robert 
Dotti,  principal  of  Burlington  H.S.; 
and  Richard  Dickenson,  principal  of 
Riverside  H.S. 

Anthony  Lazarro,  of  Middletown 
Twp.  H.S.  has  been  named  Cape  May 
County  member  of  the  NJEA  Legis¬ 
lative  Conunittee  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  Milton  Bingham. 

Laughlin  MacKinnon  of  Atlantic 
City  H.S.  is  a  new  member  of  the 
NJEIA  Elections  Conunittee. 


Two  Adult  Education  Groups 
Hold  Meetings  in  Atlantic  City 

Two  national  adult  education  groups 
will  be  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  at 
the  same  time  as  the  NJEIA  Conven¬ 
tion*  The  National  Association  for 
Public  School  Adult  Educators  vriU 
meet  Thursday  through  Saturday, 
November  8-10;  and  the  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  of  the  U.S.A.  will 
hold  sessions  from  Friday  through 
Sunday,  November  9-11.  Both  groups 
will  be  setting  up  headquarters  at  the 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotels. 

Theme  for  the  Public  School  Aduh 
Educators  will  be  “How  can  we  build 
better  programs  for  adults  in  our 
communities?”  The  AEIA  has  selected 
as  its  theme  “Adult  Education  and 
the  development  of  the  individual.” 


THE  ARDENT  INQUIRER 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

This  seems  to  be  an  awful  hard  letter  to  get  started.  I  got  troubles 
that  come  and  go.  It’s  faculty  meetings  and  of  course  there  really  isn’t 
anything  I  can  do  about  them  so  there  isn't  any  use  to  ask  your  advice. 
It’s  not  advice  about  the  meeting  part  I’m  asking  for  but  I  thought  may¬ 
be  you  knew  about  something  that  would  help  get  a  fellow  through  the 
long  hour  with  less  suffering. 

Maybe  some  new  miracle  drug  or  we  could  all  get  there  early  be¬ 
fore  the  prinicple  got  there  and  hypnotize  each  other. 

Our  Boss  tries  so  hard  too  but  he  isn’t  bad  enough  to  be  funny  or 
good  enough  to  listen  to  and  it  leaves  us  all  down  right  limp.  Some 
times  he  lectures  us  about  our  various  evil  ways. 

One  of  his  pets  is  tardy  teachers.  He  got  started  on  that  about 
Christmas  and  kept  it  up  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  must  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  couple  of  teachers  in  the  Annex  that  never  did  get  to  school 
on  time  any  morning  all  year.  Naturally  the  whole  school  knew  about 
it  after  it  happened  three  times,  but  I  guess  there  isn't  much  you  can  do 
about  tardiness  with  teachers  like  you  can  with  kids.  It  would  look  kind 
of  funny  to  make  a  teacher  drag  her  Mom  and  Pop  in  to  explain  why 
she  doesn’t  go  to  bed  nights. 

But  to  get  back  to  this  meeting  business  —  what  gets  us  down 
is  not  what  he  says  but  how  long  it  takes  to  say  it.  Maybe  our  public 
speaking  courses  could  save  future  generations  from  much  trouble  and 
suffering  jf  the  main  thought  was  not  what  to  say  and  how  but  what  to 
say  and  stop.  I  don't  expect  you  can  help  much  with  this  problem  but 
how  would  I  know  if  I  didn’t  ask. 

Respectfully, 

D.  Nation. 


ON  A  HOT  MID-AUGUST  •ftarnoon,  theM  45  n«wly  r«cruif«d  iMchtrs  got  together  with  Gloucester  County  supervisors  to  start  a  concee- 
trated  two-week  training  program  designed  to  prepare  them  tor  teaching  whan  schools  opened  in  September, 

Staffing  Our  Classrooms 


1  T  ALL  began  early  in  July  when 
apprehensive  districts  began  hom- 
barding  the  County  Superintendent's 
OCBce  with  calls  for  help  in  solving 
the  teacher-shortage  problem.  J. 
Harvey  Shue,  Gloucester  County 
Superintendent,  called  the  Superin¬ 
tendents’  Round  Table  into  extraor¬ 
dinary  session  and  the  cold,  hard 
facts  began  to  show  themselves.  Over 
60  teachers  were  needed  to  open  all 
the  classrooms  in  September  and  the 
local  supply  had  long  since  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  Something  had  to  be  done! 

The  Round  Table  came  up  with 
several  suggestions  and  an  urgent 
appeal  was  made  through  the  local 
PTA  teacher  recruitment  committees. 
The  various  administrators  began  an 
intensive  canvassing  of  out-of-state 
sources  and  the  various  agencies. 
Then  slowly  —  too  slowly  the  re¬ 
cruits  began  to  come  in. 

Try  Last  Desperate  Effort 
Another  meeting  of  the  Rourvd 
Table  was  held  and  it  was  decided 
to  wage  a  more  intensive  campaign 
among  qualified  graduates  of  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  a  last  desperate  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  the  manpower  neces¬ 
sary  to  open  the  schoolhouse  doors. 
However,  it  was  late  in  the  summer, 
and  even  if  such  qualified  personnel 
became  available,  how  could  they 


To  Meet  the  Critical  Shortage  of  Teachers 
Gloucester  County  Tried  An  Emergency  Workshop 
To  Get  45  New  Teachers  Into  Unmanned  Classrooms 

by  John  W.  Stouffer 

superintendent 
IFest  Deptford  Twp. 


ever  be  trained  in  such  a  short  time 
to  he  able  to  handle  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  teach  them  properly. 

Mr.  Shue  proposed  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  be  appointed  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  setting  up  a  pre¬ 
induction  course  for  these  people  . 
and  a  committee  was  designated  to 
contact  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Glassboro.  They  conferred  with 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  president, 
and  Robert  Bole,  dean  of  instruction, 
who  were  both  enthusiastic  about  the 
project.  Charles  Walker,  in  charge 
of  summer  school  courses  and  exten¬ 
sion  work,  cleared  with  the  division 
of  higher  education  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  received  the  green  light 
to  offer  a  special  intensive  course  in 
classroom  management  and  lesson 
planning  for  the  last  two  weeks  in 
August  Hazel  Saindon  of  the  Glass¬ 
boro  STC  faculty  was  obtained  as 
coordinator  and  instructor,  and 


throush  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Warren  j.  ^ 
°  .  I' 

McClain,  superintendent,  classroon 

space  in  Woodbury  was  secured. 

Arrange  Intensive  Course 
Seventeen  of  the  County’s  helping 
teachers,  superintendents,  supervisor! ' 
and  teachers  were  called  upon  to  help 
with  the  course.  It  had  to  be  in¬ 
tensive,  it  had  to  be  functional,  ii 
had  to  be  well  planned  and  inte¬ 
grated,  and  it  had  to  be  helpful.  In  [ 
its  final  form  it  became  a  work  shop  [. 
where  each  person  would  work  sc-  | 
cording  to  the  room  and  grade  whick  ^ 
had  been  assigned.  It  would  espe-  i 
daily  aim  at  preparation  for  the  or-  < 
ganizing  of  the  class,  the  opening 
of  school,  lesson  planning,  rooa 
management  and  as  much  special 
help  as  possible  in  subject  and  gradt 
areas.  The  course  was  titled  Fda- 
cation  302  —  “School  Management 
and  Lesson  Planning’’  and  Glassboit 
NJEA  REVIEW 


STC  granted  2  credits  to  all  who 
completed  it  satisfactorily. 

In  view  of  the  purpose  of  the 
course,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Boards  would  accept  the  financial 
responsibility.  The  cost  was  $22.50 
for  residents  of  New  Jersey  and  $26.50 
for  non-residents. 

Again  the  Round  Table  was  alerted 
and  superintendents  were  requested 
to  meet  with  these  new  teachers,  fur¬ 
nish  all  information  and  materials 
needed  according  to  their  grade  or 
subject  assignment  and  encourage 
them  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
course  by  planning  an  intensive  two 
weeks  without  the  interference  of  out¬ 
side  interests. 

Forty-five  persons  were  recruited 
from  17  districts  throughout  the 
county  and  met  for  the  first  time  in 
room  24  of  the  Woodbury  H.  S.  at 
1:00  p.m.  Monday,  August  20.  They 
had  spent  the  morning  with  their 


cussion  on  child  behavior  and  Mrs. 
Edythe  Knipe,  South  Jersey  coordi¬ 
nator  for  education  of  the  handicap¬ 
ped,  talked  about  grouping  and  group 
processes. 

On  Wednesday,  Charles  S.  Ware, 
music  helping  teacher,  took  over  all 
morning  and  on  Thursday,  Mrs.  Mir¬ 
iam  Blemle,  another  county  helping 
teacher,  talked  about  reading.  Fri¬ 
day,  Mrs.  Marion  Schumann,  ele¬ 
mentary  supervisor  at  Paulsboro,  ex¬ 
plained  the  handling  of  seat  work, 
work  centers  and  independent  work 
periods. 

The  next  Monday,  Ruth  Mancusco, 
county  audio-visual  coordinator,  gave 
a  demonstration  and  on  Tuesday, 
Miriam  Hurff,  helping  teacher,  pro¬ 
vided  an  exhibit  of  teaching  materials 
and  demonstrated  various  aids  and 
techniques. 

Wednesday  was  titled,  “A  Day  with 
Your  Grade  Level”  and  outstanding 


than  four  years  in  college  and  nine 
had  four  years.  Three  women  had 
more  than  four  years,  ten  had  four 
years,  three  had  three  years  and 
seven  had  two.  Seven  of  the  men  and 
16  of  the  women  had  had  educational 
courses.  Only  two  women  out  of  the 
entire  group  had  bad  any  previous 
teaching  experience.  Two  women  had 
home  economics  degrees,  one  had  a 
degree  in  library  science,  and  four 
in  theology.  One  man  had  a  degree 
in  music,  one  in  science  and  six  in 
theology.  The  men  will  teach  in 
grades  six,  seven  and  eight,  while 
the  women  will  predominate  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  with  a  scattering  in 
first,  second,  third  and  sixth.  One 
special  teacher  was  in  the  group  and 
one  woman  who  took  the  course  to 
help  her  be  a  better  substitute.  Ages 
varied  from  twenty-one  to  fifty  for 
the  women,  and  from  twenty -two  to 
thirty  for  the  men.  Most  of  them 


MEETING  h«r  third  gradar*  for  tha  first 
tima,  Miss  Bannatt  gats  tha  yaar  startad  with 
an  introductory  leuon  on  tha  sun. 


MRS.  MIRIAM  BLEMLE,  Gloucastar  County 
Helping  teachar,  givas  tha  necessary  materials 
Ora  Bennett  will  need  for  her  first  class. 


espe- 
e  or- 
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We  Traveled  around  Etirope  — 


ON  OUR  STOMACHS 


by  Tom  F.  Taylor 

elementary  principal 
Newton 


How  would  you  like  to  take  a  trip 
to  Europe  and  never  even  leave  your 
classroom?  That’s  what  our  sixth 
grade  did.  We  danced  and  sang, 
dressed  and  ate  in  European  style. 

To  make  the  idea  of  a  trip  more 
real,  we  borrowed  a  passport  from  a 
teacher  who  had  actually  visited  Eu¬ 


rope,  and  made  our  own  passports 
similar  to  hers.  In  that  way  we  came 
to  know  what  passports  and  visas  are, 
and  to  realize  that  with  only  the 
ordinary  passport  we  could  not  go 
through  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  sent  away  for  travel  posters  and 
information  about  the  countries  of 


Our  Eating-Our-Way-Around-Europe  Menu 

Hors  d’oeuvres 

(Cheeses  from  Norway,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  (Germany;  fish  from 
Germany;  salami  from  Italy;  crisp  bread  from  Sweden;  olives  from  Spain) 

VlCHYSSOISE 

(French  potato  soup,  made  with  chicken  stock  and  sweet  cream) 

Toad  in  the  Hole 

(Elnglish  cubed  steak  baked  in  Yorkshire  pudding  batter) 

Swedish  Meatballs  in  Gravy 
Itauan  Pizza  Pie 
Huncarun  Cabbage  Rolls 

German  Surprise  Salad 
(Warm  potato  salad  with  bacon  and  vinegar) 

Tossed  Salad  with  French  Dressing 

Danish  Pastries  Itauan  Cheese  Cake  Swedish  Coffee  Cake 
Cookies  Candies 

(Russian,  Scotch,  Italian,  Swedish,  German)  (Swiss,  Dutch,  German) 

Coffee  Tea  Milk  Chocolate  Milk 


Europe.  We  did  much  research  in  the 
library,  as  well  as  using  our  own  ref¬ 
erence  books.  Flags,  maps,  graphs, 
posters,  booklets,  drawings,  recipes, 
and  such  helped  make  our  reports  in 
teresting  and  colorful. 

We  enjoyed  Europe  so  much,  we 
felt  we  wanted  to  share  our  “experi¬ 
ences”  with  others.  A  luncheon  was 
thought  to  be  the  answer  to  this,  an 
Eating  -  Our  •  Way  -  Around  -  Europe 
Luncheon. 

Some  of  the  foods  were  prepared  at 
home  with  the  help  of  our  parents  and 
grandparents,  but  much  of  it  was  done 
at  school.  To  some  of  us  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  food  was  the  most  fun. 

A  conunittee  of  nine  served — three 
at  the  service  table  to  place  the  food 
on  the  plates,  and  three  teams  of  two 
to  “serve  to  the  left;  remove  from  the 
right” 

Entertainers  Volunteer 

With  our  luncheon  we  felt  we  had 
to  have  entertainment.  Some  of  us 
volunteered  for  this.  Four  couples  in 
colorful  costumes  did  the  Irish  Jig. 
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Several  boys  and  girls  who  had  either  1 
been  bom  in  Europe  themselves,  or 
whose  parents  had  been  bom  there, 
sang  songs  in  the  language  of  those 
countries.  Five  people  formed  an  in¬ 
strumental  group  and  played  the  Po¬ 
lish  Mazurka.  The  first  time  they  prac¬ 
ticed,  some  of  us  thought,  “Oh,  dear, 
it’s  too  bad  we  decided  to  have  that 
on  our  program.  It  doesn’t  sound 
right.”  But  after  they  practiced  with 
our  instrumental  music  teacher,  they 
sounded  great.  A  choral  group  prac¬ 
ticed  a  Czechoslovokian  song.  Our 
grand  finale  was  a  Hungarian  Polka 
done  by  four  gaily  dressed  couples. 


Four  from  N.  J.  Serve  on  AASA  Committees 


Four  New  Jersey  educators  are 
now  serving  on  important  committee 
posts  for  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators.  Paul  J.  Mis- 
ner,  president  of  the  AASA  announced 
their  names  in  appointing  committees 
for  the  1956-57  year. 

Serving  on  the  association’s  audit 
committee  is  J.  Harry  Adams,  super¬ 
intendent  in  Elizabeth.  The  two  New 
Jersey  members  on  the  AASA  advi¬ 
sory  council  are  Henry  E.  Kentopp, 
superintendent  in  East  Orange,  and 


Frank  B.  Stover,  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Superintendent  Lester  B.  Ball  of 
Millbum  is  one  of  the  members  of 
1957  Resolutions  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  The  committee  will  draft 
policy  statements  on  basic  issues  for 
presentation  to  AASA  members  at 
their  annual  convention  in  Atlantic 
City  next  February. 


Guests  Invited 


Our  guest  list  included  our  school 
administrators,  their  secretaries,  the 
president  of  our  Board  of  Elducation, 
our  special  subjects  teachers,  and  some 
of  our  parents. 

Our  room  took  on  a  gay  appear¬ 
ance  with  our  exhibits  of  colorful  pic¬ 
tures  mounted  on  bright  paper,  and 
our  display  of  the  picturesque  travel 
posters.  Over  our  blackboards  we  had 
original  drawings  of  each  country. 
Across  the  front  of  the  room  we  had 
the  flags  of  all  Europe.  Beneath  them 
we  had  maps  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  continent.  In  the  back  of  the 
room  we  displayed  real  flags  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  our 
own  beloved  United  States.  On  our 
display  tables  we  showed  many  articles 
exported  from  Europe,  a  doll  collec¬ 
tion  which  showed  the  dress  of  the 
people,  three  huge  pillows  made  from 
the  embroidered  sleeves  of  the  native 
Hungarian  costume,  a  pair  of  wooden 
shoes,  and  many  other  articles  of  in¬ 
terest. 


All  Subjects  Used 


Whether  we  realized  it  at  the  time 
or  not,  this  luncheon  made  use  of  all 
our  school  subjects  —  arithmetic, 
language  arts,  science,  health  educa¬ 
tion,  art,  music,  physical  education, 
and,  of  course,  social  studies. 

We  did  realize,  however,  that  this 
luncheon  never  would  have  been  a 
success  if  we  hadn’t  had  cooperation 
from  others  —  mothers,  aunts,  grand¬ 
mothers,  fathers,  uncles,  grandfathers, 
friends,  neighbors,  teachers,  and  many 
more.  WTien  people  tell  us  we  had  a 
wonderful  luncheon  we  know  it.  was 
not  only  us  who  enjoyed  a  success. 
Practically  the  whole  coirununity  had 
gone  with  ns  to  Europe. 
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PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS:  Public  education  has  been  called  the  foundation  stone  of 
American  freedom,  because  through  this  agency  our  future  citizens  de¬ 
velop  an  appreciation  for  our  country’s  heritage  of  freedom  and  acquire 
the  habits  of  thought  and  action  which  equip  them  to  participate  in 
democratic  society;  and 


WHEREAS:  The  local  school  house  is  the  meeting  place  of  all  the 
diverse  backgrounds  and  cultures  which  have. become  blended  into  one 
great  nation;  and 


WHEREIAS:  No  one  can  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  good 
teacher,  nor  the  extent  of  his  influence  upon  the  growing  mind  of  a  child. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  proud  that  our  school  teachers 
have  for  many  years  discharged  their  duties  with  a  spirit  of  dedication 
and  zeal,  and  that  in  this  State  the  standards  of  the  teaching  profession 
have  remained  high;  and 


WHEREAS:  They  have  performed  their  services  in  spite  of  all  the 
many  problems  produced  by  bul^g  enrollments  and  inadequate  build¬ 
ing  facilities;  and 


WHEREAS:  The  success  with  which  our  teachers  perform  their  task 
depends  also  on  the  active  interest  and  support  of  their  communities;  and 


WHEREAS:  Their  devotion  to  their  duty  reminds  us  of  our  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  furthering  the  cause  of  public  education; 


NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  ROBERT  B.  MEYNER,  Governor  of  the  Sute  of 
New  Jersey  do  hereby  proclaim 


NOVEMBER  16.  1956 
AS 

TEACHER  RECOGNITION  DAY 


in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  urge  the  people  in  each  community  to 
join  in  tribute  to  teachers  and  in  expression  of  appreciation  for  their 


GIVEN,  under  my  hand  and  the  Cmat 
Seal  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  this 
twelfth  day  of  Novemher  in  the  year  of 
onr  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-six  and  in  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
first 

Robart  B.  Maynar 

Governor 


( 
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A  leader  in  New  Jersey  elementary 

education  questions  the  effectiveness  of 

trying  to  insert  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 


into  the  elementary  school  program. 


Foreign  Language 

in  the  Elementary  School 


by  Anne  S.  Hoppock 

assistant  director  of  elementary  education. 
State  Department  of  Education 


A  RESSURES  on  the  elementary 
school  to  teach  a  second  language 
are  mounting.  Led  by  the  Modem 
Language  Association  of  America, 
using  the  cryptic  battle  cry  FLES*, 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  have 
sent  out  the  fleet  to  invade  the  shores 
of  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 
The  FL  Newsletter  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  reports  each  new  beachhead  with 
triumphant  headlines. 

But  many  people  in  elementary 
education  take  a  distinctly  dim  view 
of  the  campaign.  They  do  not  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  belief  that  it  is  desirable 
for  Americans  to  become  bi-lingual. 
They  do  doubt  that  organized  in¬ 
struction  in  elementary  schools  is 
appropriate,  even  in  terms  of  this 
particular  goal  alone.  They  observe 
the  50%  decrease  in  enrollments  in 
the  high  school  language  classes  in 
the  nation  over  the  past  three  decades 
and  reflect  that  unless  more  impres¬ 
sive  results  can  be  demonstrated  at 
the  elementary  school  level,  the  time 
and  money  are  hardly  justified. 

Re-evaluaie  the  H.  S.  Program 

This  movement  to  produce  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  speak  other  languages  ought 
to  start,  it  seems  reasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve,  with  a  thorough  re-evaluation 


of  the  language  program  in  the  high 
schools.  The  purpose  should  be  to 
determine  why  high  school  pupils 
are  not  participating  and  what  can 
be  done  to  make  the  program  more 
attractive. 


implied  that  the  basic  philosophy  oi 
the  high  school  requires  it  to  teacb 
as  if  grammar  is  a  language  in  it¬ 
self? 


*  “Foreign  Language  in  the  Elementary 
School”. 


Certainly  high  school  teachers  are 
not  promoting  “FLES”  because  the 
high  school  is  unable  to  use  pro¬ 
cedures  which  interest  adolescents  in 
language  study.  And  yet,  what  are 
the  implications  of  this  report  of  a 
northeastern  conference  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  foreign  language  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  from  the  FL  Newslet¬ 
ter  of  September,  1954? 

“We  have  finally  realized  that  the 
central  language  experience  is  some¬ 
one  speaking  and  someone  listening; 
that  grammar  is  not  the  language  it¬ 
self  ....  We  have  learned  that  chU- 
dren  can  acquire  most  readily  a  second 
language  when  it  is  taught  to  them  as 
a  living  experience.  They  enjoy  learn¬ 
ing  it  that  way.  We  have  come  to 
understand  that  the  modem  elementary 
schooL  because  of  its  basic  philosophy 
and  program  pattern,  can  be  the  place 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  living  experience”. 

Here  seems  to  be  the  assumption 
that  a  second  language  cannot  be  a 
living  experience  anywhere  but  in 
the  setting  of  the  “basic  philosopHy” 
of  the  elementary  school.  Are  high 
school  teachers  willing  to  let  it  be 


Research  Proves  What? 

The  children  in  the  elementary 
school  are  a  captive  audience;  they 
have  no  choice  of  courses.  This 
creates  the  temptation  to  look  out¬ 
ward  (or  downward)  rather  than  in¬ 
ward  and  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  solution  is  to  catch  the  childra 
younger.  Carried  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusions,  this  idea  might  lead  us  to 
include  football,  driver  education, 
or  Shakespeare  in  the  dementary 
school  curriculum.  But,  proponents 
of  FLES  argue,  this  does  not  follow 
for,  in  the  case  of  foreign  language, 
research  proves  that  the  elementary 
school  is  the  best  place  to  begin. 

“Research  proves”  has  a  weighty 
ring  and  to  hold  out  against  an  in¬ 
novation  which  “research  proves”  to 
be  “best”  is  to  run  the  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  called  either  ignorant  or  reac¬ 
tionary.  However,  the  skeptic  must 
ask,  “What  research  proves  what?" 
and  to  insist  that  values  and  prin¬ 
ciples  as  well  as  statistics  enter  into 
decisions. 
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Research  may  prove  that  many  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children  have  learned 
some  elements  of  a  foreign  language 
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cosily.  The  children  can  count  to 
20  or  say  “good  morning”  in  Span¬ 
ish;  they  can  sing  a  song  in  French 
ind  speak  and  respond  to  simple  di¬ 
rections.  But  this  is  not  to  say  they 
can  use  the  language  to  think  with, 

)r  that  they  can  communicate  in  the 
language  with  a  non-English  speak¬ 
ing  person.  The  young  child  may  ac¬ 
quire  many  words  in  a  second  lang¬ 
uage  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  he  learns  it  as  a  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  in  the  sense  he  does  his 
native  tongue.  A  child  learns  to  speak 
his  own  language  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  basic  needs,  to  get  food  when  he 
is  hungry,  to  find  refuge  when  he  is 
afraid,  to  seek  companionship  when 
he  is  lonely.  Unless  he  lives  in  an¬ 
other  culture  where  he  really  needs 
a  second  language  to  communicate, 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  learns  it  in  any 
permanent  or  functional  sense. 

Other  sweeping  assertions  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  as  supporting  evidence. 
However,  if  assumptions  such  as 
these  are  supported  by  research,  the 
tindings  have  not  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion: 

...that  children  who  are  given  or¬ 
ganized  instruction  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  will  thereby  learn  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  respect  the  peoples 
of  the  world  who  speak  that 
language. 

...that  world  peace  will  be  fur¬ 
thered  (Note  that  our  most 
crucial  need  is  for  peaceful 
relations  with  people  who  speak 
Arabic,  Chinese,  and  Russian). 

. . .  that,  if  they  start  early,  ap¬ 
preciably  more  children  will 
continue  to  study  languages 
throughout  the  high  school  and 
college  years. 

...that  at  the  conclusion  of  high 
sobool,  and  college,  students 
who  start  early  will  be  much 
further  along  (In  one  school 
system,  pupils  who  had  6  years 
of  instruction  in  French  be¬ 
fore  entering  high  school  are 
placed  in  second  year  French 
classes.  In  other  words,  6  years 
of  instruction  set  the  children 
ahead  only  1  year).  Assump¬ 
tions  such  as  these  should  be 
tested  before  extravagant 
claims  are  made. 

It  is  easy  to  confuse  opinion  with 
research-validated  facts.  Here  is  an 
NOVEMIES.  ItSi 


example  of  a  decision  to  continue  and 
expand  a  program  in  the  elementary 
school,  reported  by  the  FL  Newsletter 
in  an  article  headed  “Success  with 
Fles”: 

“In  19S2,  Dr.  . . .  Professor  of 

Foreign  Language  at  . . . 

began  teaching  French  to  4th  and  6th 
graders  of  the  Elementary  Laboratory  , 
School.  When  the  twenty-nine  orig¬ 
inal  6th-graders  finished  8th  grade 
(and  3  years  of  French)  they  were 
asked  for  their  personal  evaluations 
of  their  French  study.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  who  felt  they  understood  the 
French  people  and  France  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  could  have  done  without 
the  3  years  of  language,  18  felt  they 
probably  had  a  better  understanding 
of  all  foreign-speaking  peoples  be¬ 
cause  of  their  contact  with  French;  27 
vowed  that  they’d  be  less  apt  now  to 
laugh  at  foreigners  who  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  with  an  accent;  25  expressed  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  they 
had  ‘accomplished  something’;  25  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  had  been  too  little 
time  for  class  periods  in  French  (four 
25-minute  periods  per  week) ;  24  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  on  with  French  in  high 
school  (only  2  expected  to  do  no  more 
work  in  a  foreign  language).  Lamented 
one  pupil:  ‘I  might  have  done  better 
if  I  had  not  had  my  braces.  It  is  very 
hard  for  me  to  imitate  anyone!’** 

Writes  Professor  . : 

“By  now  there  is  no  question  about 
scheduling  foreign  language,  and  I  am 
set  for  the  program  thia  fall  in  the  4th, 

5th,  6th  and  7th  grades.  The  7th  grade 
will  be  entering  their  fourth  year  of 
French.  Our  fourth-grade  critic  read 
these  evaluations  and  her  comment  was 
most  encooraging  to  me.  She  said 
they  showed  her  that  our  8th  grade 
(about  whom  everyone  had  been  worry¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years)  was  NOT 
doomed  to  intellectual  mediocrity.  She 
thinks  that  the  language  work  has 
been  able  to  bold  them  to  a  high 
standard  which  they  have  felt  and 
have  appreciated.  1  do  expect  the 
children  to  do  a  high-level  piece  of 
work  with  French,  and  they  have 
never  disappointed  me  yet.  I  fear  that 
too  many  elementary  teachers  do  not 
expect  enough  from  the  children.** 

“By  now  there  was  no  question,” 
the  Professor  said,  basing  this  flat 
and  final  conclusion  on  the  opinions 
of  25  children  and  the  reaction  of  a 
teacher  who  apparently  assumed  that 
the  children’s  experience  with  French 
had  rescued  them  from  a  lifetime  of 
intellectual  mediocrity  and  protected 
them  from  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers  who  do  not  “expect  enough”. 

People  who  know  elementary 
school  children  know  that  they  will 
become  enthusiastic  about  anything 
which  is  taught  attractively  by  an 


enthusiastic  teacher.  But  it  takes 
study  over  time  to  determine  what 
the  real  outcomes  are.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  people  responsible  for 
the  education  of  young  children  are 
alarmed  when  data  such  as  these  are 
offered  as  the  basis  for  drawing  up¬ 
on  the  elementary  schools’  slender 
reserves  of  time  and  money. 

''Research  Says" 

It  is  fascinating  to  find  that  re¬ 
search  often  seems  available  to 
“prove”  that  the  same  practice  is 
both  good  and  bad.*  For  example, 
study  of  the  literature  gives  some  in¬ 
dication  that: 

Bilingualism  in  young  children 
tends  to  retard  their  learning  of 
the  mother  tongue. 

Some  children  with  language  dis¬ 
abilities  are  further  hampered  aca¬ 
demically  and  emotionally  by  in¬ 
struction  in  a  second  language. 

Older  pupils  learn  a  foreign 
language  more  rapidly  than  do 
younger  children.  The  childhood 
years  may  have  the  advantage  in 
linguistic  flexibility  but  the  late 
high  school  and  college  years  are 
the  period  of  greatest  learning 
ability  in  ^neral  and  are  closer  to 
the  time  of  possible  use. 

Probably  the  truth  is  that  depend¬ 
able  research  Is  insufficient  to  indi¬ 
cate  conclusively  the  “best”  age  to 
introduce  a  second  language. 

The  “best”  age  to  begin  may  be 
later  than  we  think.  The  experience 
of  the  armed  services  gives  strong 
support  to  the  idea  that  young  adults 
with  strong  motivation  learn  lang¬ 
uages  much  more  efficiently  than  any 
other  age  group.  For  example,  serv¬ 
ice  men  currently  in  training  for 
duty  which  requires  facility  in  for¬ 
eign  languages  can  begin  conversing 
in  an  Asiatic  language  after  from 
4  to  6  weeks  of  instruction.  Granted 
that  the  men  are  selected,  the  train¬ 
ing  intensive,  and  the  groups  small, 
one  can  safely  hypothesize  that 
strong  motivation  and  good  methods 
of  teaching  are  our  best  hope  rather 
(Continued  on  next  page) 

*  See  the  Encyclopedia  of  Educational 
Research  (Macmillan.  Revised  edition.) 
See  also  FLES  Bulletin  No.  1  (Modem 
Language  Association  of  America,  6 
Washington  Square  North,  New  York  3, 
New  York.  1953.)  which  cites  con¬ 
flicting  views  of  leading  neurologists  and 
psychiatrists. 
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(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
thmn  adding  years  of  instruction  to 
those  which  already  have  proved  in¬ 
effective. 

Shidy  the  Statistics 

Sometimes  administrators  are  pres¬ 
sured  to  institute  a  program  because 
“everybody”  is  starting  one.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  statistics  showing  the 
growth  of  the  program  will  bear 
some  critical  analysis. 

In  'Ihe  February,  1956,  joint  re¬ 
port  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Elducation  and  the  Modem  Language 
Association,  “Status  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Study  in  American  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools,”  programs  were  re¬ 
ported  in  357  cities  and  towns 
throughout  44  states.  When  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  analyzed,  it  becomes  clear 
that  there  are  fewer  well  established 
programs  in  public  elementary  school 
districts  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
For  example: 

94  were  conducted  at  college,  in 
campus  or  demonstration  schools,  or 
in  connection  with  summer  work¬ 
shops. 

26  were  summer  programs  only. 

85  were  voluntary,  sometimes  con¬ 
ducted  in  out  of  school  hours,  some 
on  a  fee  basis. 

39  were  for  “gifted”  children.  (For 
example,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
only  about  1100  children  were  in  the 
program.) 

In  a  considerable  number  of  districts, 
the  program  is  available  to  rela¬ 
tively  few  children  because  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  experimental,  or  because  only 
a  few  elementary  classroom  teachers 
are  working  “on  their  own”  with 
their  children. 

The  report  further  specifies  that 
33  programs  were  being  discontin¬ 
ued  in  1955  and  that  58  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  1955. 

’  Only  39  programs  have  been  op¬ 
erating  prior  to  1950.  Of  these,  13 
are  in  demonstration  or  campus 
schools.  A  number  are  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis,  or  for  “gifted”  children. 
Highly  significant  is  the  fact  that  ^ 
number  of  the  old  programs  are  in 
border  states,  where  some  *of  the 
children  have  need  for  a  second 
language. 

Programs  which  have  started  since 
1950  might  reasonably  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  still  experimental.  It  is 
surely  difficult  to  draw  final  conclu¬ 
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sions  about  the  worth  of  a  program 
until  the  elementary  school  children 
involved  have  moved  through  the 
high  school,  perhaps  through  early 
adulthood. 

Quality,  Not  Quantity 
Practical  as  well  as  philosophical 
considerations  are  involved.  The 
elementary  school  curriculum  is  al¬ 
ready  overcrowded.  Classes  are  often 
too  large.  Well  trained  teachers  are 
in  short  supply.  Elementary  school 
classroom  teachers  who  speak  a  sec¬ 
ond  language  well  enough  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  imitate  are  practically  non¬ 
existent,  requiring  that  a  special  lan¬ 
guage  teacher  be  scheduled  for  one 
or  more  short  periods  a  week.  This 
arrangement  makes  the  assumption 
that  children  “live  the  language”  and 
the  culture  of  the  people  who  speak 
it  hardly  credible.  One  specialist  met 
100  classes  per  week  on  a  15-20  min¬ 
ute  schedule,  and  so  worked  with 
about  3500  children  in  a  week’s 
time! 

The  ill  effects  of  a  program  which 
does  not  have  competent  teachers 
are  discussed  by  William  R.  Parker, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  in  the  June, 
1956  issue  of  “The  National  Parent 
Teacher.”  In  the  words  of  the  writer: 

“When  programs  are  improvised  fad- 
dishly,  when  the  teachers  themselves 
have  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language,  what  happens? 
Johnny  imitates,  with  pathetic  ac¬ 
curacy,  his  teacher’s  fractured  French. 
Mary  merely  commits  to  memory  a  few 
isolated  Spanish  words  that  she’ll  for¬ 
get  over  the  summer.  (And  a  good 
thing  too!) 

For  the  surest  way  of  discrediting 
language  instruction,  causing  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  doubt  its  value  and  relevance, 
is  to  have  it  done  by  teachers  who 
are  not  qualified.  There  are  those  who 
say  we’ve  been  making  this  mistake  in 
some  of  our  high  schools  for  years,  but 
that’s  another  problem.  Let’s  not  re¬ 
peat  it  in  the  grades,  at  a  level  where 
children’s  more  faithfully  intimated 
accents  would  eventually  advertise 
our  folly  to  the  world!  .  .  . 

Our  plea — and  we  think  it  a  reason¬ 
able  one — is  that  it  come  from  persons 
who  not  only  understand  elementary 
school  children  but  who  also  speak 
and  understand  the  foreign  language. 

It  must  be  solved  by  recruiting  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  who  already 
have  the  language  proficiency. 

...  a  qualified  teacher  of  a  foreign 
language  in  the  grades  had  better 
know  the  important  differences  between 
our  culture  and  that  of  the  people 
who  speak  that  native  tongue  .  .  .  This 


does  not  mean  teaching  the  children 
the  foreign  words  for  American  things; 
it  does  not  mean  teaching  isolated 
words  at  all  .  .  Rather,  in  a  measurt 
he  experiences  that  culture. 

Hence  my  plea  that  we  slow  dowa 
this  great  rush  to  get  a  second  lang¬ 
uage  in  the  grades  —  much  as  wt 
realize  its  importance  .  .  .  Why  hurry 
to  put  it  there  before  we  are  ready  to 
offer  the  kind  of  language  instruction 
that  parents  expect  and  that  America 
needs?  Let’s  not  cheat  our  children.” 

-  The  Basic  Question  / 

Does  research  in  human  develop¬ 
ment  and  learning  strongly  indicate 
that  a  second  language  should  b« 
taught  in  the  elementary  school?  In 
our  opinion,  it  does  not. 

Children  in  a  spirit  of  play  re¬ 
spond  to  the  learning  of  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  a  foreign  language  just  as 
they  enjoy  the  lingo  of  “pig  latin.” 

But  the  program  serves  no  genuine 
need  of  children.  Real  motivation — 
that  is,  the  need  to  communicate,  is 
lacking.  If  “learning”  is  defined  as  ■ 

“learning  to  use,”  it  is  doubtful  if  j 

the  children  can  be  said  to  learn. 

“Use  or  lose”  applies  here.  Rela- 
tively  few  adults  who  Have  studied  ^ 

a  foreign  language  in  high  school  or  y 

college,  even  those  who  became  fairly  j 

fluent,  are  able  to  communicate  in 
the  language  after  a  few  years  have  * 

elapsed.  They  lose  the  skill  because  ^ 

they  do  not  use  it.  How  ridiculous  I 

to  assume  that  young  children  who  I 

are  years  further  away  from  use  will  . 

be  better  off. 

This  principle  of  “use  or  lose”  H 

throws  light  on  the  belief  that  our 
young  children  should  be  given  in¬ 
struction  because  European  children 
become  bi-lingual.  Elizabeth  Thomp¬ 
son,  in  a  report  worth  careful  study*, 
writes,  “I  had  spoken  (German  fluent¬ 
ly  as  a  child  and  had  studied  six 
years  of  foreign  languages  in  high 
school  and  college,  but  I  had  so 
little  occasion  to  communicate  in  the  i 
languages  that  I  had  forgotten  them.” 

She  describes  her  inability  to  speak 
the  languages  of  the  nations  she  vis¬ 
ited  during  her  study  and  then  says, 

“As  I  visited  foreign  elementary 
schools  where  English  and  other 
languages  were  taught,  I  could  well 
understand  why  the  majority  of 
educated  Europeans  are  bilingual 
(Continued  on  page  133) 

*  Forign  Language  Teaching  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools.  Elizabeth  Engle  Thompson, 

Great  Neck  Public  Schools,  Great  Neck, 

New  York,  December,  1954. 
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.  .  if  the  pay  for  teachers  could  be  raised 
high  enough,  the  shortage  could  be  quickly 
overcome  .  .  .  Doubling  the  pay  (in  real 
wages)  of  teachers  cannot  be  done  quickly,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  such  a  dras¬ 
tic  increase  will  eventually  be  necessary  to  at¬ 
tract  the  most  capable  young  men  and  women 
to  the  schools  .  . 

from  the  report  of  the  President’s 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
EDUCATION . 1955 


Teachers'  Salaries  Must  Go  Up' 


The  NEW  JERSEY  Education  Association  is  seeking  a  new  State  min* 
imum  salary  schedule  law  for  teachers.  It  is  asking  the  1957  Legisla* 
ture  to  revise  the  present  minimum  salary  law  so  that  new  teachers 
would  start  at  no  less  than  $3600,  $3800  or  $4000,  depending  on  their 
training,  and  would,  after  10-12  years,  receive  at  least  $5400.  $5800 
or  $6200.  Annual  increases  would  be  $200  a  year.  As  compared  with 
the  present  law,  this  proposal  would  raise  the  present  state  schedule, 
reduce  somewhat  the  years  required  to  reach  the  higher  salary  levels, 
and  give  greater  rewards  for  training  above  the  minimum  requirements. 
The  proposed  schedule  would  take  effect  in  the  school  year  of  1958-59. 

■  i  !!1I!  i!i!‘  iliil! 


The  Proposed  New  Schedule 

Years  of  Employment  Salaries  by  Trainin 


Salaries  by  Training  Levels 

Lett  than  4  Yaait  B.A.  or  EquivaUnt  M.A.  or  Equivalonf 


1  1 

S^rtoo 

13800 

$4000 

It.  1 

2 

3800 

4000 

4200 

ix 

4000 

4200 

4400 

vh 

4 

4200 

4400 

4600 

so  ! 

5 

4400 

4600 

4800 

le 

6 

4600 

4800 

5000 

.” 

7 

4800 

5000 

5200 

sk 

8 

5000 

5200 

5400 

8- 

9 

5200 

5400 

5600 

^8, 

10 

5400 

^  5600 

5800 

ry 

11 

■  5800 

6000 

er 

12 

6200 

G>ndition8  today  make  it  impera¬ 
tive  to  revise  the  present  state  sched¬ 
ule  upward.  The  reasons  which  make 
this  new  schedule  necessary  are: 

1.  New  Jersey's  great  and  growing 
need  for  teachers. 

2.  Rising  salary  schedules  offered 
teachers  by  neighboring  states. 

3.  The  importance  of  maintaining  and 
improving  the  economic  status  of 
New  Jersey  teachers. 

New  Jersey's  Present  Law 
A  few  years  ago  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  and  the  Governor,  aware 
of  the  serious  need  for  teachers,  en¬ 
acted  the  first  statewide  schedule  of 
minimum  salaries  for  teachers^  That 


Like  the  present  law,  this  proposal  apply  to  teachers  who  hold  provi- 

would  provide  for  double  increments  sional,  limited  or  permanent  certifi- 

to  help  adjust  experienced  teachers  to  cates,  and  to  properly  certificated 

their  proper  places  on  this  schedule,  school  nurses.  It  would  not  apply  to 

and  up  to  four  years’  credit  on  the  teachers  who  hold  emergency,  certifi- 

schedule  for  military  service.  It  would  cates.  ■  * 


schedule. 

now  in  force,  b  as 

follpwa:  J 

Yr*.  of 

Employmsnt  Salary 

Yrs.  of  \ 

Employment  Selary 

1 

$3000 

10 

$4350 

2 

3150 

11 

4500 

3 

3300 

12 

4650 

4 

3450 

13 

4800  ' 

5 

3600 

14 

4950*  ! 

6 

3750 

15 

5100* 

7 

3900 

16 

5250*  [ 

8 

4050 

17 

5400*  1 

9 

4200 

*On]y  teachers  with  bachelor’s  degrra 
or  equivalent  are  entitled  to  steps  M 
and  15  and  only  .those  with  master’s 
degree  or  equivalent  are  entitled  te 
steps  16  and  17. 


Effect  of  Present  Law 
At  the  time  it  was  passed  the  New 
Jersey  law  was  one  of  the  very  l»est 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  It  accom¬ 
plished  many  of  the  things  ho|)ed 
from  it.  It  gave  new  courage  to  New 
Jersey’s  educators.  They  promptly 
launched  a  vigorous  and  remarkahty 
successful  campaign  for  recruiting 
teachers  for  our  schools.  It  reversed 
New  Jersey’s  position  in  the  com|>eti- 
tion  for  teachers:  before  it  was  passed 


New  Jersey  could  barely  lure  from 
other  states  as  many  teachers  as  it  lost 
to  them  each  year;  since  then,  New 
Jersey  has  steadily  shown  a  net  gain 
in  the  shift  of  teachers  between  states. 
The  present  law  appreciably  aided  tlie 
poorer  school  districts  in  retaining 
their  qualified  teachers;  while  teacher- 
turnover  (the  movement  of  teachers 
from  district  to  district  within  the 
state)  continues  high,  it  is  no  longer 
increasing  substantially  each  year. 


Thus  the  new  law  assured  a  greatai 
degree  of  equal  opimrtunity  among 
the  children  of  the  state. 

The  present  law  now  determines  the 
salaries  of  some  35004U0U  teachen, 
about  10%  of  all  those  employed  is 
New  Jersey.  With  it  our  State  govern¬ 
ment  accepts  responsibility  for  the 
broad  salary  policies  in  a  substantial 
number  of  New  Jersey  schools.  It  ii 
therefore  important  that  the  law  be 
kept  up-to-date  and  reflect  the  current 
policies  and  needs  of  our  schools. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEEDS  TEACHERS 


New  jersey  win  need  a  very  mini¬ 
mum  of  4,200  new  teachers  every 
year  for  years  to  come.  Some  esti¬ 
mates  put  the  figure  as  high  as  5.fM)0. 
This  is  more  than  one  new  teacher 
each  year  for  every  ten  teachers  we 
have  now.  Without  heroic  measures, 
there  sim|dy  will  not  lie  anything  like 
that  number  of  qualified  teachers  for 
our  children.  The  shortage  of  teachers 
is  nation-wide,  not  just  in  New  Jersey. 

More  Children  Mean  More  Teachers 
There  are  more  children  to  be 
taught  in  New  Jersey  schools  than 
ever  l»efore.  School  enrollments  have 
shot  upward  in  the  past  ten  years; 
they  will  continue  to  rise. 

121,000  in  1955 


7,000,000  by  1970 


r/ 


55,000  in  1935 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  the 
number  of  babies  born  in  New  Jersey 
over  the  last  20  years. 

During  the  I930's  about  55,000 
babies  were  bom  each  year  in  our 
state.  During  the  '40's  the  average  was 
shout  74,tiOO  a  year.  In  every  year 
since  19.S0  more  than  100,000  babies 
have  l»een  Imrn  in  New  Jersey,  and 
for  1955  the  figure  was  121.0tH).  Only 
the  babies  born  before  1952  have 
entered  school;  the  schools  still  face 
the  thousands  of  “extra”  babies  bom 
after  1952. 

At  the  same  time  more  people  move 
into  our  state  each  year  than  move 
out.  We  gain  about  50,(X)0  people  a 


%,000.000  in -1940 
year  in  this  way.  Together  with  our 
high  birth  rate,  this  builds  up  to  a  gain 
of  nearly  a  million  people  every  dec¬ 
ade.  From  barely  4,(KK.),000  in  19-10, 
New  Jersey’s  population  was  nearly 
5.000,000  in  1950.  It  will  go  to  almost 
6,000.(XX)  by  1960  and  nearly  7,(X)0, 
000  by  1970. 

Since  1950  our  schools  have  gained 
156,000  pupils  —  a  rise  of  23%.  But 
so  far  only  the  children  bom  before 
1952  are  enrolled.  The  vast  numbers 
of  additional  babies  Imm  since  then, 
and  the  increasing  numbers  of  people 
who  move  into  our  State  will  crowd 
the  schools  still  further. 

On  the  basis  of  babies  bom  and 
other  available  facts,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  has  predicted 
school  enrollments  as  far  ahead  as 
1965.  As  compared  with  8-14,000 
pupils  in  our  schools  last  year,  it  fore¬ 
sees  enrollments  of  1,0.33.0(X)  by  1960 
and  1,175,000  by  1965,  This  is 
roughly  40%  above  our  present  figure 
—  two  additional  pupils  for  every  five 
we  have  now. 

1,175,000  in  196^ 


628,000  In  1945 

I  2  } 


Ten  years  ago  New  Jersey  had 
25,325  teachers;  today  it  has  nearly 
35,(XX).  By  I960  tliere  will  i>e  42,(X)i 
teaching  positions  and  by  1965  nearly 
45,000.  The  numiter  of  teachers  will 
nearly  double  in  20  years. 

But  teachers  resign,  die.  retire  or 
shift  to  other  careers.  W'hen  we  take 
that  into  account,  our  Stale  Depart 
ment  concludes  that  4,200  new  teach¬ 
ers  each  year  is  a  “very  conservative 
figure. 

The  teacher-need  is  nation-wide. 
Other  states  face  similar  problems. 
This  year,  for  example,  %,000  new 
teachers  were  expected  to  graduate 
from  colleges  across  the  nation.  Mean 
while  schools  throughout  the  country 
needed  175,000  new  teachers;  thus 
there  were  nearly  two  p«>8itions  wait 
ing  for  every  new  teacher  available. 

Effects  of  Teacher  Shortage 

The  teacher  shortage  is  not  new.  It 
has  been  getting  worse  each  year.  Like 
other  states  New  Jersey  has  had  to 
meet  the  situation  by  employing  teach¬ 
ers  who  do  not  meet  the  Slate  require 
ments  for  teaching  certificates. 

A  teacher’s  certificate  is  his  license 
to  teach  in  New  Jersey,  exadty  as  • 
doctor’s  license  b  his  authority  to 
practice  medicine,  or  as  admission  to 
the  bar  authorizes  a  lawyer  to  give 
legal  advice.  No  one  wants  to  take 
his  sick  child  to  someone  ^  who  ii 
“almost”  a  doctor,  or  his  legal  work 
to  someone  who  is  “almost’’  a  lawyer. 
New  Jersey  children  have  a  right  to 
be  taught  by  fully-i|ualified  teachers, 
and  it  must  be  Slate  policy  to  see  that 
there  b  a  fully-qualified  teacher  b 
every  classroom  of  the  State. 

New  Jersey’s  requirements  for 
teacher  certificates  have  been  devel- 
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•ped  over  the  years  to  assure  New 
Jersey  children  well-prepared  teach¬ 
ers.  For  many  years  newly-employed 
teachers  in  New  Jersey  have  l)een  re¬ 
quired  tn  i>e  college  graduates  and  to 
have  specific  preparation  for  teaching 
in  general  and  for  teaching  their  par¬ 
ticular  grades  or  subjects.  Similar  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  made  by  most  of 
New  Jersey’s  neighlmring  states  and 
by  most  states  with  schools  compara¬ 
ble  to  New  Jersey's. 

Throughout  the  teacher-shortage 
New  Jersey  has  wisely  held  to  those 
standards  for  its  regular  teaching 
certifirates.  However,  the  Stale  Board 
of  Education  —  to  avoid  teacherless 
classes  —  has  been  forced  to  issue  two 
new  types  of  certifirates  for  teachers 
who  do  not  meet  the  State’s  traditional 
requirements  for  teachers.  These  are 
known  as  provisional  and  emergency 
certificates.  The  provisional  certifi¬ 
cates  are  issued  to  teachers  who  come 
fairly  close  to  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  and  who.  with  some  additional 
preparation,  can  qualify  for  regular 
certifirates.  Emergenev  certificates  are 
for  those  who  fall  far  short  of  the 
New  Jersey  standards;  these  are 
available  only  when  a  local  board 
certifies  that  no  qualified  teacher  is 
available  for  a  position. 

In  the  past  nine  years  the  number 
of  teachers  with  substandard  certifi¬ 
cates  has  more  than  doubled.  It  has 
increased  from  HtVt  in  1917-48  to 
3,799  in  195!>-.Sfi:  it  rose  790  between 
1954-55  and  1955-56.  As  of  last  year 
one  teacher  out  of  every  nine  was 
employed  under  a  provisional  or  an 
emergency  certificate.  According  to 
Stale  Department  reports,  142,000  pu¬ 
pils  were  in  their  classes. 


3,799  in  1956 


1,464  in  1948 

Qass  Sizo 

Closely  allied  to  the  teaching  short¬ 
age  is  the  matter  of  class  size.  As  it 
gets  more  dillicult  to  finti  teachers, 
schools  may  try  to  enlarge  their  class¬ 
es,  rather  than  create  new  teaching 
positions.  Thus  far  New  Jersey  has 
successfully  avoided  doing  this.  It  has 
one  of  the  Itctter  class  size  records 
among  the  stales. 

Despite  that,  however,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  re|)orts  that  more  than  half 
of  all  elementary  classes  enroll  more 
than  26  pupils,  while  a  third  of  them 
have  30  pupils  or  more.  Almost  half 
of  the  junior  high  school  classes  in 
English,  mathematics,  science  and  the 
social  studies  also  have  30  or  more 
pupils.  Large  classes  are  detrimental 
to  good  leaching.  New  Jersey  teachers 
insist  that  for  good  teaching  a  class 
should  not  have  more  than  23  pupils. 
Unless  New  Jersey’s  teacher  shortage 
can  be  solved,  there  is  grave  danger 
that  many  children  will  get  smaller 
and  smaller  fractions  of  their  teach¬ 
ers*  attention. 


On  the  other  hand  the  picture  is 
not  all  dark.  Many  of  these  teachers 
with  substandard  certificates,  while 
not  fully  qualified,  have  done  re¬ 
markably  good  work  under  adverse 
conditions.  Many  originally  employ¬ 
ed  under  provisional  certificates  have 
continued  to  study  and  have  obtained 
regular  certificates.  Even  th«»se  em¬ 
ployed  under  emergency  certificates 
are  making  great  efforts  to  improve 
their  qualifications.  The  present  state 
minimum  salary  law  has  made  it  pos- 
•ihle  for  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  raise  somewhat  the  standards 
for  these  teachers  and  to  eliminate 
•ome  of  the  worst  prepared  and  those 
uninterested  in  better  training. 


Where  Teachers  Come  From 
Where  can  New  Jersey  gel  5.000 
or  even  4,200  teachers  each  year? 
Let’s  see  where  it  is  getting  teachers 
now.  Last  year  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
tricts  hired  4,604  new  teachers:  here 
is  where  they  found  them: 


When  we  compare  these  figures 
with  corresponding  figures  of  five 
years  ago,  we  get  a  picture  of  what  is 
happening  in  New  Jersey’s  search  for 
teachers: 

New  Jersey  hired  nearly  twice  as 
many  new  teachers  in  1955-56  as  in 
1951-52.  While  it  was  able  to  get  a 
few  of  these  additional  teachers  from 
the  current  crop  of  New  Jersey  college 
graduates,  the  great  increases  were 
among  the  teachers  hired  from  the 
schools  of  other  states  and  those 
brought  back  into  teaching  from  other 
occupations — notably,  of  course,  home 
duties.  Superintendents  tell  us  that 
this  latter  source  of  teachers  has  been 
carefully  canvassed  in  recent  years, 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  to  provide 
an  increasing  supply  of  teachers.  Also, 
a  high  percentage  of  this  group  are 
the  teachers  with  substandard  certifi¬ 
cates  —  people  who  prepared  to  teach 
in  the  days  when  standards  were 
lower;  many  also  are  older  women 
whose  teaching  careers  will  be  short 
and  who  will  themselves  have  to  be 
replaced  in  a  few  years. 

The  great  number  of  teachers 
brought  into  New  Jersey  from  other 
states  is  worth  noting,  especially  the 
“net”  gain  on  this  type  of  exchange. 

The  fact  that  New  Jersey’s  net  gain 
rose  from  less  than  166  teachers  in 
1951 -.52  to  more  than  460  in  1955-56 
can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  present 
state  minimum  salary  law  and  other 
teacher  welfare  measures. 

Of  the  1162  teachers  drawn  from 
New  Jersey  colleges  in  1955-56,  the 
bulk  (837)  came  from  the  six  state 
teachers  colleges.  We  can  expect  some 
increase  in  this  source  of  teachers  in 
the  future  a  result  of  the  S15,0(X),(X)0 


1951-52 

New  Jersey  Colleges 


1955-56 


1951-53 

Oat-of -State  Colleges 

1955-56 


Oni-of -State  Schools 


1955-56 


I®5I-52 


Other  Occupations 
1955-56 
It] 
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WHAT  OTHER  STATES  ARE  DOING 


TEACHERS  WITH  LESS  THAN  4  YEARS  TRAINING 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DELAWARE 


New  Jersey  Proposed 


TEACHERS  WITH  4  YEARS  TRAINING 

MINIMUM  I  MAXIMUM 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DELAWARE 


New  Jersey  Proposed 


TEACHERS  WITH  5  YEARS  TRAINING 


NEW  JERSEY 


NEW.  YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DELAWARE 


New  Jersey  Proposed 


MINIMUM  TEACHER  SALARY  SCHEDULES  —  New  Jersey  and  neighboring  sfafes** 


No.  of 

Non-Degree  (less  than  4  Years) 

Degrees 

5-Year  Training 

Increments 

increments 

Minimum 

Maiimum 

Minimum 

Maiimum 

Minimum 

Maiimum 

NEW  JERSEY 

$3000 

$4800 

$3000 

$5100 

$3000 

$5400 

$150 

13-17 

NEW  YORK 

3500 

5100 

3500 

5100 

3800 

5400 

.. 

9 

PENNSYLVANIA*** 

1956-57 

3000 

4400 

3000 

4800 

3000 

5200 

$200 

7-11 

1959-60 

3600 

5000 

3600 

5400 

3600 

5800 

200 

7-11 

DELAWARE 

2800 

5100 

3200 

5500 

3600 

5900* 

$100-200 

14 

Proposed  N.  J. 

3600 

5400 

3800 

5800 

4000 

6200 

$200 

10-12 

(DPemuylvuii  law  now  provides  for  raiainf  the  state  schedule  about  |200  a  year  until  1956^. 

*  Delaware  also  provides  $4000-16300  for  teachers  with  sis  years  train.ng,  and  $4400-16700  for  those  with  Doctor’s  Degrees. 
**Tbe  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education  has  recommended  an  $800  increase  in  the  Maryland  schedule  to  $3600-16400  figuiea. 

WHAT  OTH^ST^^ARE  DOING 


If  hen  New  Jersey  adopted  its  present 
schedule  of  minimuna  salaries,  it 
moved  appreciably  ahead  of  its 
neighboring  states  with  which  it  must 
largely  compete  for  teachers.  Since 
then,  however,  most  of  our  neighbors 
have  raised  their  salary  levels,  until 


New  Jersey  is  now  slightly  below 
them.  This  is  clearly  shown  on  the  ac¬ 
companying  charts  and  tables.  They 
also  show  that  the  proposed  schedule 
for  New  Jersey  would  move  New 
Jersey  again  into  a  position  of  advan¬ 
tage  in  competing  for  teachers. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  TEACHING 


vne  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
teacher  shortage  is  the  broad  economic 
position  of  the  teacher.  The  prevailing 
belief  that  teaching  as  a  profession 
limply  does  not  offer  adequate  eco¬ 
nomic  rewards  has  discouraged  many 
able  young  people  from  preparing  to 
teach.  Parents  —  and  sometimes 


teachers  themselves  —  have  advised 
against  it.  Any  long  range  effort  to 
provide  enough  well -qualified  teachers 
for  New  Jersey  schools  must  face  the 
facts  in  this  area. 

Salaries  and  wages  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  workers  have  increased  rapid¬ 
ly  during  the  last  15-20  years.  This 
has  also  been  true  of  teachers.  The 


essential  point,  however,  is  that 
teachers’  salaries  have  NOT  increased 
anything  like  as  rapidly  as  those  of 
other  workers.  They  have,  in  fact, 
barely  kept  pace  with  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  As  a  result  teachers  are  right  in 
feeling  that  they  have  lo£t  ground  eco¬ 
nomically.  This  situation  must  be  cor¬ 
rected. 


TABLE  I  —  Average  Annual  Earnings  of  Teachers  and  Certain  Other  Groups,  1939-  1955 

(with  index  of  trends  based  on  1939  =  100) 


Naw  Jartay 

Naw  Jartay 
Production 

Naw  Jartay 
Partonal 
Incoma 

U3. 

All  Parsons 
Working  for 
Wagat  or 
Salariat 

Civilian 
Employaat 
of  Fadaral 

Professional 

Practitionon 

(Physicians, 

Lawyars, 

Yaar 

Taachan 

Workers 

Par  Capita 

Taachart 

in  U.S. 

Govammant 

Dentists) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1939 

$2072  (100) 

$1351  (100) 

$  751  (100) 

$1420  (100) 

$1264  (100) 

$1843  (100) 

$  4053  (100) 

1940 

2108  (102) 

1443  (107) 

822  (110) 

1450  (102) 

1300  (103) 

1894  (103) 

4224  (104) 

1941 

2144  (104) 

1754  (130) 

960  (128) 

1480  (104) 

1443  (114) 

1970  (107) 

46.59  (115) 

1942 

2192  (106) 

2189  (162) 

1170  (156) 

1540  (109) 

1709  (135) 

2226  (121) 

5739  (142) 

1943 

2235  (108) 

2541  (188) 

1432  (191) 

1640  (116) 

1951  (154) 

2628  (143) 

6716  (166) 

1944 

2347  (113) 

2721  (201) 

1563  (208) 

1765  (124) 

2108  (167) 

2677  (145) 

7652  (189) 

1945 

2484  (120) 

2612  (193) 

1591  (212) 

1900  (134) 

2189  (173) 

2646  (144) 

8267  (204) 

1946 

2620  (126) 

2551  (189) 

1529  (204) 

2080  (147) 

2356  (186) 

2736  (149) 

7927  (196) 

1947 

2830  (137) 

2718  (201) 

1570  (209) 

2380  (168) 

2589  (205) 

3074  (167). 

8370  (207) 

1948 

3088  (149) 

2934  (217) 

1650  (220) 

2710  (191) 

2793  (221) 

3168  (172) 

8970  (221) 

1949 

3314  (160) 

2962  (219) 

1622  (216) 

2900  (204) 

2850  (226) 

3362  (182) 

9118  (225) 

1950 

3469  (167) 

3206  (237) 

1792  (239) 

3050  (215) 

3008  (238) 

3504  (190) 

9580  (236) 

1951 

3641  (176) 

3499  (259) 

1995  (266) 

3235  (228) 

3247  (257) 

3778  (205) 

10,123  (250) 

1952 

3873  (187) 

3693  (273) 

2113  (281) 

3485  (245) 

3431  (271) 

4033  (219) 

10,636  (262) 

1953 

4017  (194) 

3865  (286) 

2224  (296) 

3615  (255) 

3581  (283) 

4225  (229) 

11,099  (274) 

1954 

4195  (203) 

3870  (287) 

2227  (296) 

3810  (268) 

3660  (290) 

4319  (234) 

11,421  (282) 

1955 

4468  (216) 

4116  (305) 

2311  (306) 

4000  (282) 

3830  (303) 

4597  (249) 

Source*:  See  p.  8-9,  Salary  and  Economic  Status  of  the  New  Jersey  Teacher  1954-55,  Bulletin  54-6,  Research  Division,  New  Jersey 
Education  Association. 


Back  in  1939,  which  moat  people 
renienil*cr  aa  a  “normal”  pre-war 
year,  ihe  average  salary  of  a  New 
Jersey  teacher  was  $2072.  About  1914 
it  started  to  rise,  and  it  has  continued 
upward  (see  tables);  the  average  for 
last  year  (1955)  was  $1-168;  a  little 
over  twice  the  1939  figure. 

But  over  those  same  years  the  cost 
of  living  was  rising  just  alioiit  as  fast; 
much  faster  in  some  years.  Bight  now 
living  costs  are  not  quite  double  what 
they  were  17  years  ago;  teachers* 
salaries  today  are  worth  about  12% 
more  than  they  were  in  1939.  During 
most  of  the  years  lietween,  however, 
tlie  money  teachers  received  actually 
would  purchase  less  than  their  1939 
salaries. 

But  that  is  far  from  the  whole  story. 
Economic  position  is  relative.  We  all 
ask  ourselves.  “Are  we  doing  as  well 
as  our  neighbors.”  Teachers  have  to 
answer,  “No.” 

Virtually  all  other  groups  of  citi¬ 
zens  are  in  a  far  belter  position  today 
than  they  were  in  1939.  The  salaries 
of  production  workers  in  New  jersey 
(people  employed  In  industry)  have 
more  than  tripled.  So  has  the  average 
income  of  all  persons  working  for 
wages  or  salaries  in  the  United  States. 
The  pay  of  fe«leral  employees  —  and 
even  of  teachers  generally  across  the 
nation  —  has  increased  far  faster  than 
either  the  cost  of  living  or  New  jersey 
teacher  salaries. 


We  can  compare  the  salaries  of 
New  Jersey  teachers  and  llie  per  capita 
personal  income  figure  for  New  jersey 
reported  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  figure  represents  to¬ 
tal  personal  income  divided  by  total 
population  (men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren}.  For  1939  this  figure  was  $751, 
barely  one-third  of  the  average  salary 
of  a  New  Jersey  teacher.  Today  it 
stands  at  $2311,  over  three  times  as 
much  and  over  half  the  teacher’s 
average  salary.  While  the  teacher's 
purchasing  power  has  increased  12%, 
the  purchasing  power  of  New  Jersey¬ 
ans  as  a  whole  has  gone  up  53%. 

The  following  comparison  of  earn¬ 
ings  in  selected  industrial  groups  is 
illuminating. 

Werltsn  1939  t955  %!ner*M« 

Biluminont  cnal  S10R2  |5(Kt6  363 

Aircraft  and  parts  1578  4660  29S 

Machine  loob  1355  4954  266 

Plumbing — 

trade  coniraetnrs  1710  5517  224 

All  manufacturing  1241  3979  221 

Building 

cnnsirurtinn  1580  4994  216 

Manufacturing — 

all  durable  goods  1378  4327  214 

Automobiles  1711  5065  197 

Fond  and 

kindred  products  1270  3749  195 

Electrical  work — 

trade  contractors  2073  6075  193 

Petroleum  refining  1818  5219  187 

Printing  and 

pubUshing  1686  4754  182 


U.S.  TEACHER  1420  4000  182 

Security  exchanges  1905  S311  179 

Retail  trade  1101  3012  176 

Ship  and  boat 

building  16.59  43 14  162 

Newspapers  1954  5026  157 

NEW  JERSEY 

TE.\CHER  2072  4468  116 

Among  professional  groups  the 
story  is  the  same.  The  average  earn 
ings  among  doctors,  lawyers,  and  den 
tists  have  risen  from  $-11)53  in  1939 
to  $11,421  in  1951  —  nearly  three 
times  as  much  —  while  the  income  of 
the  average  teacher  has  barely  dou¬ 
bled. 

The  evidence  is  convincing  that, 
despite  all  our  efforts,  teachers  havs 
lost  ground  economically,  and  are 
today,  worse  off  in  comparison  with 
other  workers  than  they  were  in  1939. 

There  is  evidence  that  both  ow 
starting  salaries  for  teachers  and  the 
pay  of  experienced  teachers  are  too 
low.  This  is  especially  true,  of  course 
of  our  Stale  schedule  of  minimums. 
On  that  schedule  the  starling  salary  for 
a  beginning  learlier  is  $:R)00  a  year. 
It  is  dillicult,  if  not  im|inssible,  for 
any  school  district  in  New  Jersey  to 
employ  a  new  teacher  today  at  that 
figure.  Most  school  districts  with  sal 
ary  schedules  of  their  own  offer  far 
higher  lieginning  salaries.  Lai^t  year 
New  Jersey  had  only  al>out  4(X) 
teachers  receiving  the  $3000  mini 
mum;  most  of  these  held  substandard 
certificates. 


TABLE  II  —  Purchasing  Power  of  Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Certain  Other  Groups  in  1935*  39  Dollars 

(with  index  of  purchasing  power  trends  1939  =  100) 


New  Jsnoy 

New  JsTMy 
Production 

New  Jersey 
PsrsonsI 
Income 

US. 

All  Persons 
Working  (or 
We9es  or 

Selerios 

CivHten 
Employoos 
of  Fodoral 

Profosstonel 

Prectitionors 

(Physicians, 

Lawyers, 

Yssr 

Tsschort 

Workers 

Per  Cepita 

Teachers 

in  U.S. 

Govemmont 

Dentists) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1939 

12085  (100) 

11359  (100) 

1  756  (100) 

$1429  (100) 

$1272  (100) 

11854  (100) 

$4077  (100) 

1940 

2104  (101) 

1440  (106) 

820  (109) 

1447  (101) 

1297  (102) 

1890  (102) 

4216  (103) 

1941 

2a38  (  98) 

1667  (123) 

833  (110) 

1407  (  99) 

1372  (108) 

1873  (101) 

4429  (109) 

1942 

1880  (  90) 

1877  (138) 

1003  (133) 

1321  (  92) 

1466  (115) 

1909  (103) 

4922  (121) 

1943 

1808  (  87) 

2054  (151) 

1158  (153) 

1326  (  93) 

1577  (124) 

2124  (115) 

5429  (133) 

1944 

1867  (  90) 

2165  (159) 

1243  (164) 

1404  (  98) 

1677  (132) 

2130  (115) 

6088  (149) 

1945 

1932  (  93) 

2011  (149) 

1237  (164) 

1477  (103) 

1702  (134) 

2058  (111) 

6428  (158) 

1946 

1878  (  90) 

1829  (135) 

1096  (145) 

1491  (104) 

1689  (133) 

1961  (106) 

5682  (139) 

1947 

1773  <  85) 

1703  (125) 

984  (130) 

1491  (104) 

1622  (128) 

1926  (104) 

5241  (129) 

1948 

1796  (  86) 

1707  (126) 

960  (127) 

1576  (110) 

1625  (128) 

1843  (  99) 

5218  (128) 

1949 

19)7  (  93) 

1740  (128) 

953  (126) 

1704  (119) 

1674  (132) 

1975  (107) 

5.\S7  (1.31) 

1950 

2018  (  97) 

1865  (137) 

1042  (138) 

1774  (124) 

1750  (138) 

2038  (110) 

5.573  (137) 

1961 

1962  (  94) 

1885  (139) 

1075  (142) 

1743  (122) 

1749  (138) 

2036  (110) 

5154  (1.34) 

1952 

20tl  (  98) 

1916  (143) 

1113  (147) 

1836  (129) 

1808  (142) 

2125  (115) 

5604  (138) 

1963 

2100  (101) 

2020  (149) 

1163  (154) 

1890  (132) 

1872  (147) 

2209  (119) 

5802  (142) 

1954 

2184  (105) 

2016  (148) 

1160  (153) 

1984  (1.39) 

1906  (1.S0) 

2219  (121) 

5948  (146) 

1955 

2333  (112) 

2149  (158) 

1207  (160) 

2069  (146) 

2000  (157) 

2401  (130) 

Source  —  computed  by  NJEA  Research  DiviaioB  from  data  ia  Table  I  uaiag  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Consumers  Price  Index. 
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A  $3000  starting  salary  today  ofTera 
little  inducement  to  young  people  to 
choose  teaching  as  a  career.  Here  are 
some  average  starting  salaries  as  re* 
ported  by  168  well-known  business 
snd  industrial  concerns*: 


UEN 

Enginrrring 

84728 

Accounting 

4224 

Sales 

4296 

General  Busineaa  traincea 

4176 

Other  fields 

4488 

AVERAGE 

4392 

WOMEN 

Chemistry,  physics,  science 

42.^6 

Mathematics,  statistics 

3960 

Home  Economics 

3600 

Engineering  aasL 

4116 

Technical  librarian 

3756 

Editorial 

3660 

vious  in  fields  such  as  mathematics 
and  science  that  industry  has  sabo¬ 
taged  itself  by  hiring  at  more-than* 
teacher  salaries  tlie  (teople  who  should 
have  been  in  the  classrooms  teaching 
a  new  generation  of  mathematicians 
and  scientists. 


With  a  very  few  exceptions  our 
State  government  offers  starting  sala¬ 
ries  of  $4020  for  professional  posi¬ 
tions  where  college  graduation  Is 
required. 

If  teaching  is  to  compete  with  other 
careers  for  its  share  of  able  young 
people  (both  men  and  women),  it 
oust  offer  starting  salaries  at  least 
comparable  to  these.  It  is  already  ob* 


*Joumiil  n(  Colleffe  Placement,  March  1956 
pp.  50-52. 


But  starting  salaries  are  not  the 
only  consideration  of  young  people  in 
choosing  a  profession.  They  want  to 
know  how  far  they  can  go.  While 
teaching  traditionally  offers  few  op¬ 
portunities  for  ‘*big’*  salaries,  it  must 
offer  reasonable  rewards  to  those  who 
continue  in  the  profession,  as  they 
gain  experience  and  special  skills.  A 
rough  measure,  widely  accepted,  is 
that  the  ultimate  salary  for  a  skilled, 
experienced  teacher  should  be  at  least 
twice  the  starling  salary.  In  other 
lines  of  work  indivitluals  can  expect 
far  more  than  this.  The  present  New 
Jersey  schedule  of  minimums  ($3(MX) 
to  $-1800,  $5100,  $.5-100)  d«ies  not  ap¬ 
proach  this  standard,  nor  do  many 
Inral  schedules.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  tendency  in  teaching  to 
raise  starting  salaries  far  more  rapid¬ 


ly  than  the  salaries  at  the  top.  It  is 
essential  that  any  changes  in  the  New 
Jersey  schedule  of  minimums  recog¬ 
nize  this  problem  if  we  are  to  retain 
the  good  teachers  we  have.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  has  re|)ealedly 
pointed  out  that  one  good  way  of  re¬ 
ducing  our  teacher  shortage  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  teachers  who 
leave  our  State  or  the  profession  each 
year. 

Finally  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  our  present  state  minimum  sched¬ 
ule  offers  totally  inadequate  rewards 
for  additional  preparation  and  train¬ 
ing.  It  promises  only  $^100  a  year  for 
each  additional  year  of  preparation 
after  the  teacher  has  reached  the  top 
salary  for  all  other  teachers.  Each  ad¬ 
ditional  year  of  preparation  involves 
heavy  expenditure  and  long  study. 
Most  local  guides  and  the  schedules  of 
our  neighboring  states,  tend  to  recog¬ 
nize  such  additional  preparation  by  a 
higher  salary  whenever  it  is  com¬ 
pleted.  That  principle  should  be  in 
corporated  in  the  New  Jersey  mini¬ 
mum  schedule. 


THE  SPECIFIC  PROPOSAL 


The  proposed  new  schedule  of  minimum  salaries  for 
New  Jersey  teachers  would  have  the  following  effects: 


make  the  profession  of  teaching  reasonably  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  thousands  of  new  teachers  we  need. 


I.  It  would  raise  the  present  minimum  starting  salary 
from  a  flat  $3000  to  $3600  for  non-degree  teachers, 
$3800  for  college  graduates,  and  $4000  for  teachers 
with  five  or  more  years  of  preparation  for  teaching. 

Tliese  starting  salaries  are  in  line  with  current 
trends  in  school  districts  and  current  practice  in 
industry.  They  are  slightly  higher  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  salaries  offered  by  most  of  our  neigh¬ 
boring  states. 


2.  The  new  proDOsal  would  provide  minimum  annual 
increments  of  $200  a  year  for  a  10-12  year  period. 

Tliese  are  less  than  the  average  annual  increases 
that  have  been  taking  place  in  teachers*  salaries 
over  the  past  decade,  and  are  the  least  that  can 
reasonably  lie  expected  to  retain  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  profession. 


I.  Tha  new  proposal  would  provide  for  salaries,  after 
10-12  years  experience,  of  at  least  $5400  (non-degree), 
$5800  (college  graduates)  and  $6200  (5-year  training). 
These  are  less  than  twice  the  proposed  starling 
salaries  and  low  if  considered  as  the  ultimate 
salaries  for  skilled,  experienced  teachers.  Nothing 
less  can  possibly  retain  the  teachers  we  have  or 


4.  The  new  proposal  would  provide  for  double  in¬ 
crements  ($400)  to  experienced  teachers  now  in  service 
who  are  below  their  rightful  places  on  the  proposed 
schedule. 

This  retains  the  adjustment  principle  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  schedule  of  minimums — a  tested  method 
of  putting  a  new  schedule  into  operation  without 
penalizing  teachers  now  in  service.  If  the  new 
schedule  is  right  and  fair,  it  should  be  applied 
equitably  to  all  —  not  just  to  new  teachers. 

5.  If  this  proposal  is  adopted  by  the  1957  Legislature 
it  would  take  effect  In  the  school  year  of  1958-59. 

Such  a  time-lag  is  needed  to  enable  local  boards 
to  budget  properly.  By  1958,  however,  all  signs 
indicate  that  the  need  of  such  a  schedule  will  be 
far  more  acute  than  it  is  today. 

6.  Detailed  cost  estimates  on  this  proposal  are  being 
prepared  and  will  be  ready  when  legislation  is  introduced. 

Under  current  conditions  it  appears  that  most 
districts  will  be  paying  their  teachers  at  least 
the  amounts  proposed  here  in  order  to  keep  their 
schools  open.  Increases  already  provided  hy  local 
salary  schedules  or  under  the  present  State  law 
are.  of  course,  not  chargeable  to'tbe  cost  of  this 
proposal 
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THE  STORY  IN  A  NUTSHELL 


1.  NEW  JERSEY  NEEDS  TEACHERS 

Within  a  few  years  New  Jersey  schools  will  have 
two  additional  pupils  for  every  five  in  school  to* 
day.  Elementary  enrollments  will  go  up  30%; 
high  school  pupils  60%. 

This  is  largely  the  result  of  high  birth  rates 
(121,000  in  1955).  Also  our  state  is  growing,  with 
the  population  increasing  roughly  1,000,000  every 
decade. 

Our  State  Department  predicts  more  than  1,000,* 
000  pupils  by  1960,  as  compared  with  about  850,* 
000  last  year. 

With  rising  enrollments.  New  Jersey  will  need 
4200-5000  new  teachers  every  year  for  years  to 
come.  Yet  there  is  already  an  alarming  teacher 
shortage. 

Just  to  keep  present  classrooms  staffed,  tht 
schools  last  year  employed  3,799  teachers  with 
“substandard**  certificates,  as  compared  with  1,464 
in  1947-48.  Such  teachers  tau^t  142,000  pupils. 

Also  many  classes  are  larger  than  the  25  pupils 
which  teachers  urge  as  a  maximum. 

Our  State  teachers  colleges,  even  with  their  new 
buildings,  cannot  hope  to  graduate  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  tlie  new  teachers  we  need. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  our  teachers  in  the 
colleges  and  schools  of  other  states,  while  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  lure  back  qualified  teachers  who  have 
deserted  teaching  for  other  careers  or  to  raise 
families. 

2.  OTHER  STATES  ARE  MOVING  UP 

When  New  Jersey  adopted  its  present  schedule 
of  minimum  salaries,  it  moved  ahead  of  its  neigh¬ 
boring  states.  Since  then  other  states  have  moved 
ahead  of  New  Jersey. 

For  college  graduates,  as  against  New  Jersey’s 
S3000-$5100  schedule.  New  York  offers  $3500- 
$5100,  Pennsylvania  $3600-$5400  by  1959-60, 
and  Delaware  $3200-$5500. 

In  both  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  teachers 
can  reach  the  higher  salaries  faster  than  they  can 
under  the  New  Jersey  schedule. 

NJEA  REVIEW 
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3.  MAKE  TEACHING  MORE  AHRACTIVE 

A  basic  reason  for  the  teacher-shortage  is  that 
teaching  has  not  kept  pace  economically  will) 
other  occupations. 

Teacher  salaries  have  not  increased  anythioi 
like  as  rapidly  as  those  of  other  workers.  They 
have,  in  fact,  barely  kept  up  with  the  cost  of  living, 

While  the  salaries  of  most  working  groups  have 
nearly  tripled  since  1939,  the  salaries  of  New 
Jersey  teachers  have  barely  doubled. 

While  the  teacher’s  purchasing  power  has  ia 
creased  12%,  the  purchasing  power  of  New  Jer 
seyans  as  a  whole  has  gone  up  53%. 

As  compared  with  a  starting  salary  of  $3000 
for  teachers  in  the  present  state  schedule  of  mini* 
mum  salaries,  the  state  government  offers  starting 
salaries  of  more  than  $4000  for  most  professions! 
positions  demanding  college  graduation.  In  busi¬ 
ness  the  starting  salaries  for  college  graduates  an 
generally  over  $4000. 

At  the  same  time  the  higher  salaries  offered  by 
the  New  Jersey  schedule  are  low,  less  than  twice 
the  starting  salary;  this  is  an  inadequate  reward 
for  years  of  experience. 

4.  A  PROPOSED  SCHEDULE 

New  Jersey  teachers  therefore  are  asking  the 
1957  Legislature  to  raise  the  present  statewide 
schedule  of  minimum  salaries  for  teachers.  Instead 
of  the  present  schedule  of  $3000  to  $4800  (non¬ 
degree),  $5100  (B.A.  or  equivalent)  and  $5400 
(M.A.  or  equivalent),  they  are  asking  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Teachers  with  less  than  four  years*  preparation: 

$3600-$5400  in  10  steps  of  $200  each 

Teachers  with  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent: 

$3800-$5800  in  1 1  steps  of  $200  each 

Teachers  with  master's  degree  or  equivalent: 

$4000-$6200  in  1 2  steps  of  $200  each 

Like  the  present  law,  this  would  apply  to 
teachers  who  hold  provisional,  limited, '  or  per¬ 
manent  (but  not  emergency)  certificates;  it  would 
provide  for  double  increments  to  help  adjust  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  to  this  schedule;  it  would 
permit  up  to  four  years  credit  for  military  service. 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATlOS 
180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  I 
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In  Ridgewood: 

We  Are  Doing  Something 
About  Teacher-Load 


Please!  let  us  have  time  to  teach, 
to  prepare  interesting  learning  •pro¬ 
grams,  to  get  to  know  our  pupils!” 
This  is  the  plea  of  teachers  every¬ 
where. 

In  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  teachers,  sensitive  to  the 
many  duties  that  a  modem  high 
quality  school  system  requires  of  its 
teachers  and  helpers,  has  undertaken 
a  study  of  the  conditions  which 
create  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  of 
being  hampered  by  time-consuming 
jobs  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
actual  job  of  teaching.  The  purpose 
of  the  committee,  at  the  beginning, 
was  simply  to  discover  how  many 
and  what  were  these  so-called  “extra 
duties”  and  which  ones  were  not  ac¬ 
tually  an  essential  part  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  process. 

In  1954,  members  of  the  Ridge¬ 
wood  Education  Association,  assisted 
by  the  administration,  formed  a 
working  committee  to  attack  the 
problem.  It  was  the  responsibility 
of  each  committee  member  to  act  as 
a  sounding  board  for  his  individual 
school  as  well  as  to  study  other 
source  material. 

Talk!  Talk!  Talk!  Our  commit¬ 
tee  began  by  asking  “How  could  the 
teaching  day  be  made  easier,  freer 
from  tension,  and  maintained  with  a 
reasonable  teaching  load?”  We  col¬ 
lected  questions  from  the  committee 
members  —  listing,  selecting,  reject¬ 
ing  the  basic  ones.  Immediately  we 
requested  materials  on  teacher  load, 
class  size,  and  similar  data  from  all 
possible  sources,  particularly  from  the 
NEA  and  NJEA. 

As  we  analyzed  the  job,  we 
promptly  left  out  of  discussion  the 
word  “problem”,  but  thought  in 
terms  of  helping  to  remedy  what¬ 
ever  might  be  wrong;  we  rephrased 
our  ideas  around  “What  are  our  ex¬ 
pectations?”  “Which  have  imAiedi- 
«te  possibility  of  solution?”  “Which 
need  clarification  and  further  analy- 
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by  Mrs.  Sarah  Tarvin 

social  studies  teacher 

Ridgewood 

sis?”  “How  can  we  get  at  the  root 
of  the  difficulty?  The  lists  became  so 
long  that  we  decided  to  organize  the 
ideas  into  areas  persistently  recur¬ 
ring  in  our  thinking. 

We  Ibted  ideas  under  the  head¬ 
ings,  “Clerical  Duties”  and  “Instruc¬ 
tional  Preparation”  and  then  broke 
down  these  lists  into  smaller  areas. 
The  committee  made  15  categories 
and  a  member  prepared  a  master 
sheet  with  breakdowns  on  a  calendar 
plan  where  the  amount  of  time  for 
each  task,  in  the  preparing  or  doing 
of  daily  routine  jobs,  could  be  stated. 
We  checked  an  elementary  form  (a 
time  schedule  of  the  teacher’s  daily 
program)  which  we  had  devised.  We 
found,  however,  that  the  recording 
of  hours  and  the  tabulation  of  statis¬ 
tics  for  all  teachers  would  be  too 
time-consuming  and  lacked  value  for 
what  we  hoped  to  do. 

Tried  a  New  Approach 

Finally  our  committee  discarded 
this  approach  and  began  again  with 
a  restatement  of  our  aims.  We  dis¬ 
cussed,  evaluated,  and  set  out  the 
format  of  our  thinking  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  areas  we  felt  needed 
the  most  attention  and  about  which 
we  thought  something  could  be  done. 

To  expedite  matters  we  conferred 
with  our  superintendent  and  an 
NJEA  representative,  stating  what 
we  had  already  done  and  analyzing 
with  them  our  position  as  we  now 
saw  it.  The  concensus  was  that  work¬ 
load  problems  should  be  a  joint 
task  of  the  Ridgewood  Education  As¬ 
sociation  Committee,  the  Teachers’ 
Council,  the  Superintendent  and  the 
School  Board.  The  need  was  to  limit 
and  pinpoint  specific  problems. 
Could  we  determine  these  problems 
without  a  survey?  Could  we  think 
them  through  together?  As  we  talked, 
we  thought  of  a  joint  study,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  teachers’  association, 
whose  findings  might  be  accepted 


by  the  Board  of  Education.  “These 
are  our  problems  —  Let’s  woik  them 
out  together  —  Can  we  ease  frustra¬ 
tions,  conflicts  and  loads?” 

The  discussion  eventually  resolved 
itself  once  again  into  “How  are  we 
to  be  objective?”  “How  can  we  beat 
preserve  results  of  committee  meet¬ 
ings?”  “How  can  we  obtain  informa¬ 
tion?  —  By  interviews?  Question¬ 
naires?  How?”  “How  can  NJEIA 
help  us?”  “How  can  we  contribute 
to  the  study  being  made  by  NJEA?” 

As  a  result  of  many  committee 
meetings,  our  committee  felt  these 
to  be  some  of  our  problems:  (1)  a 
need  to  work  on  a  system-wide  cal¬ 
endar,  (2)  a  need  for  clerical  help 
for  teachers,  (3)  a  need  to  aid  the 
assimilation  of  new  people,  (4)  a 
need  for  an  adequate  lunch  hour, 

(5)  a  need  to  equalize  teacher  loads, 

(6)  a  need  for  an  opportunity  for 
town-group  membership  and  leisure 
time  meetings,  (7)  a  need  for  uni¬ 
formity  of  practices  in  each  building 
(such  as,  a  junior  student-chest  to 
simplify  money  raising).  We  made 
a  tape  recording  of  all  discussion, 
thus  giving  us  a.  nucleus  around  which 
we  could  work. 

Deliberations  Presented 

Our  next  step  was  to  find  a  method 
of  presenting  our  deliberations  to 
the  various  faculties  for  study.  A 
short  request  form  was  planned:  “List 
in  order  of  harassment,  the  three 
things  which  most  deter  you  from 
doing  your  best  teaching.” 

Then  followed  a  group  of  meet¬ 
ings  wherein  the  committee  decided 
what  should  be  recorded  on  tape  for 
presentation  at  the  faculty  meetings. 
The  superintendent  and  research  di¬ 
rector  of  NJEA  were  invited  to 
contribute.  We  had  never  realized 
how  much  time  recording  entails  and 
what  might  occur  when  many  tapes 
are  cut  at  one  time.  Elach  committee 
member  was  assigned  an  area  of  our 
procedures  to  discuss;  these  short 
reports  were  evaluated  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  before  a  practice  session  on  the 
tape;  then  we  recorded.  We  played 
back  the  tapes  and  recut  several. 

A  faculty  meeting  was  designated 
by  the  superintendent  to  be  held  in 
each  school  for  our  presentations. 
The  committee  did  not  wish,  at  this 
meeting,  to  impose  upon  the  facul¬ 
ties  any  of  our  ideas  but  rather  to 
leam  from  them  how  they  felt  and 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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{Continued  from  preceding  page) 
what  they  had  to  say  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  work-load  programs.  Wt 
gave  out  our  short  request  forms,  ask¬ 
ing  for  complete  sincerity  in  thr 
answers  and  for  individual  opiniom 
We  then  played  the  tape.  A  secretary, 
without  recording  names  of  speakeri 
kept  track  of  the  progress  of  each 
meeting,  the  questions  asked,  the 
comments  made,  the  tenor  of  tbt 
meeting;  we  encouraged  free  dis¬ 
cussion  and  questions  about  the  tape. 
Wq  also  offered  a  second  opportunity 
to  fill  out  the  short  form  presented 
prior  to  playing  the  tape. 

At  our  next  committee  meeting 
we  listened  to  the  tape  again  and 
endeavored  to  plot  what  progreii 
had  been  made  and  to  re-evaluate  out 
aims  and  achievements. 

Now  we  are  about  to  launch  tht 
third  phase  of  our  work.  We  mnsl 
tabulate  and  evaluate  the  results  ol 
the  questionnaire  circulated  last 
spring;  we  are  collecting  material 
and  building  a  reference  file  of  simi¬ 
lar  studies;  we  need  to  analyze  prob¬ 
lems  raised  by  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves: 

1)  What  activities  should  a  profes¬ 
sionally  minded  teacher  per¬ 
form? 

2)  How  can  we  conserve  teacher 
energy? 

3)  By  whom  can  necessary  duties, 
not  directly  related  to  teaching, 
be  performed 

4)  How  can  we 


"Timberl"  And  down  comes  a  mighty  tree.  It  may  be  cut  up  into 
lumber  (some  trees  can  supply  enough  to  build  a  5-room  house), 
or  it  may  provide  pulp  for  paper,  veneer  for  plywood  and 
furniture,  chemicals  for  hundreds  of  useful  products  —  all  with 
the  help  of  dependable,  economical  railroad  transportation. 


After  branches  are  trimmed,  huge  logs 
are  hauled  to  sawmills  to  be  cut  into 
lumber  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  The 
lumber,  in  turn,  is  shipped  to  yards  and 
finishing  mills  all  over  America. 


Trees  are  one  of  our  most  valuable 

national  resources.  Many  lumber  com¬ 
panies  have  established  large-scale  “tree 
farms”  where  timber  is  grown  as  a  crop 
to  supply  wood  for  our  future  needs. 


achieve  the  great¬ 
est  job  satisfaction? 

We  need  to  work  toward  undei- 
{Standing  the  problems  raised,  de¬ 
termining  why  they  exist,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  finding  solutions. 

Superintendent  Cooperated 
We  cannot  overemphasize  the  im- 


We  cannot  overemphasize  the 
portance  of  the  attitude  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  toward  any 
worthwhile  study  being  made  by  i 
group  of  his  teachers.  A  willingaeai 
to  listen,  the  ability  to  act  competent¬ 
ly  as  a  liaison 


Almost  every  freight  train  that  stops  at 
your  town  delivers  many  useful  products 
derived  from  trees.  Tfcere  are  literally 
thousands  of  them,  including  pencils  and 
pianos,  toys  and  telegraph  poles,  rayon 
and  cellophane. 


About  a  third  of  our  wood  is  used  for 
lumber.  Much  of  the  rest  is  converted  to 
pulp  for  making  paper.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  and  most  of  the  books  in 
schools  and  libraries  are  printed  on  paper 
made  from  wood  pulp. 


between  hit 


person 

teachers  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  wisdom 


needed  to  implement 
gradual  change  to  administrative  pro¬ 
cedure  after  constructive  nuggestiom 
have  been  made,  these  are  essential 
administrative  traits  which  foster 
continuous  dynamic  group  work. 


Joining  tho  many  far-flung  stops  in  this  vital  industry  is  the  world’s 
most  efficient  mass-transportation  system.  The  heart  of  that  system 
is  our  railroads,  serving  you  at  lower  average  cost  than  any  other 
form  of  general  transportation. 


Association  of 
American  Railroads 

MfASHINOrON  «,  O.  C. 


Reprints  of  this  advertisement  about  America’s  railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work  upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  27. 
Ps  «s  112 


Foreign  Language 
in  the  Elementary  School 

{Continued  from  page  130) 

tnd  multi-lingual.  The  school  learn¬ 
ing  is  meaningfuL  for  the  children 
live  in  an  environment  in  which 
many  languages  are  spoken.  The 
need  to  communicate  in  more  than 
one  tongue  has  been  and  is  a  part  of 
the  experiences  of  living  for  many 
European  children  so  that  the  lan¬ 
guages  they  learn  in  school . . .  are 
iko  part  of  their  home  and  com¬ 
munity  life  experiences.  They  learn 
the  languages  by  using  them.”  And, 
later,  “Young  children  of  army  per¬ 
sonnel  quickly  and  adequately  as- 
limilated  the  languages  of  the  for¬ 
eign  countries  not  only  because  of 
their  youthful  age,  but  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  foreign  linguistic  en¬ 
vironment  and  need  to  communicate. 

Relative  Values 

In  the  final  analysis,  values  must 
weigh  heavily  in  reaching  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  the  desirability  of 
an  organized  program.  Even  if  the 
claims  made  for  the  efficiency  of 
early  teaching  were  shown  to  be 
valid,  school  people  and  parents  must 
assess  the  total  needs  and  resources 
of  the  school  and  community,  and 
ask,  “Does  this  program  have 
priority?” 

Let’s  not  fool  ourselves  that  the 
program  does  not  require  time  and 
money.  If  an  itinerant  teacher  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  as  would  be  the  case  in 
most  New  Jersey  schools,  how  else 
can  the  program  operate  except  in 
regularly  scheduled  periods  which, 
we  are  told,  should  be  daily,  or  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  week?  In  some  districts 
as  much  as  175  minutes  per  week  is 
devoted  to  instruction  and  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  much  less  time  would  be 
inadequate.  Where  is  the  time  to  come 
from?  From  the  “3  R’s?”  From 
ihe  arts?  From  creative  experiences 
with  the  children’s  own  language? 
From  science,  the  social  studies? 
From  outdoor  play? 

As  for  money,  one  suburban  dis¬ 
trict  figured  that  it  would  cost  nearly 
S42,000.00  to  provide  instruction 
I  from  grades  one  through  six.  (Sev- 
eral  “authorities”  recommend  be- 
I  ginning  with  kindergarten  or  grade 
one.)  This  estimate  is  modest  since 
it  is  based  on  minimum  salary  fig- 
I  ures.  Train  classroom  teachers  to  do 
I  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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candy  wreath 


1  Cut  in  two  bottom  of  a  wire 
hanger;  lap  ends  over  2^';  bind 
together  with  adhesive  tape  .  . 
Pull  in  to  circle  . .  Wind  wreath 
with  3  yds.  of  rag  strips.  Sew  to 
base  of  hook.  VPtnd  tight. 

at  Use  about  3  lbs.  of  hard 
candy,  cellophane  and  foil 
wrapped— all  kinds  and  sizes. 

3  Secure  one  end  of  36  inches 
of  thin  wire  to  base  of  hook;  run 
other  thru  one  end  of  candy 
wrap;  twist  tight  to  wreath, 
piece  by  piece  .  .  Add  bow  and 
blunt  scissors.  Cover  the  hook. 


Here’S  exciting  wreath  for  your 
door. . .  Imagine  how  thrilled  folks 
are  to  find  it  is  candy.  And 
then,  spy  the  scissors 
inviting  them  to  cut  off  a  piece. 
Easy  and  fun  to  make. 


\  i  The  bright,  lively  flavor  and 

pleasant  chewing  of  delicious 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  give  a  little  boost 
and  help  you  relax  naturally.  Try  tonight. 


-  TRAVEL  RIGHT - 
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{Continued  from  previous  page) 
it,  or  use  records?  Can  we  assume 
that  the  speech  of  a  teacher  trained 
in  a  summer  workshop  will  be  a  fit 
model  for  children  to  copy,  or  that 
records  are  good  for  anything  but  an 
interesting  experience  in  hearing  how 
people  of  other  nations  speak? 

When  time  and  money  are  spent 
for  one  thing,  it  automatically  rules 
out  something  else.  Forty  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  and  two  hours  a  week 
are  no  small  expenditures.  Do  the 
children  need  30  minutes  a  day  of 
French  or  Spanish  more  than  other 
things  the  equivalent  time  and  money 
would  buy?  Again,  on  a  basis  of  our 
acquaintance  with  schools  through¬ 
out  the  State,  we  are  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  answer  is  no. 

Contribution  of  the  Elementary 
School 

In  our  opinion,  children  in  the 
elementary  school  are  better  off  for 
having  informal,  meaningful  exper¬ 
iences  with  several  languages  in  the 
setting  of  the  cultures  involved  than 
to  be  given  formal  instruction  in  one 
language.  Rather  than  to  develop 


facility  with  one  language,  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  develop  interest  in  several 
languages,  to  realize  that  people 
everywhere  communicate  common  - 
feelings  and  experiences  although 
the  words  they  use  have  different 
sounds.  Many  resources  are  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose.  The  creative 
planning  of  elementary  school  people 
and  language  specialists  might  well 
be  directed  toward  discovering  and 
using  these  resources  effectively. 

In  seeking  resources,  we  do  not 
have  to  start  from  scratch.  We  al¬ 
ready  know  that  there  are  many  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  classrooms  today  whose 
first  language  is  a  foreign  language. 
We  know  that  usually  there  are 
citizens  in  the  community,  and  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  community,  who  speak 
one  or  more  foreign  languages.  Rec¬ 
ords,  radio,  and  television  programs 
are  available.  Books  such  as  “See  and 
Say,”  a  picture  book  with  captions 
in  four  languages  by  Antonio  Fras- 
coni,  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace, 
say  to  children  that  people  use  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  to  communicate  the 
same  things.  Picture-story  books 
from  Asiatic  as  well  as  European 


countries  are  available.  The  language 
arts,  social  studies,  and  music  all 
offer  opportunities  for  meaningfnl 
experiences  with  languages.  Infor¬ 
mal  study  of  our  own  language  shows  [ 
children  how  widely  it  draws  fron 
other  languages.* 

It  is  in  face-to-face  contacts,  how¬ 
ever,  that  language  becomes  a  “living 
experience.”  It  lives  when  it  is  used 
to  communicate.  If,  in  the  proceia, 
those  communicating  learn  to  like 
and  respect  one  another,  then  we  can 
feel  reasonably  sure  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  In  seeking  the  “living 
experience,”  contrast  with  the  twenty 
minute  lesson  in  Spanish  by  the 
teacher  who  comes  and  goes,  the 
story  of  this  group  ot  nine  year  olds 
and  their  new  friend  Carmen: 

Carmen,  a  sh^  nine  year  old  Puerto 
Rican  girl  came  unheralded  with  her 
brother  to  enroll  in  the  school.  The 
principal  discovered  she  could  speak 
no  English  and  assigned  her  to  the 
fourth  grade  teacher  knowing  she  would 
be  wanted  and  accepted  there. 

The  teacher  and  children  planned 
(by  Carol  Deni- 


*  “Passwords  to  People' 
son,  Dodd-Mead  Co.,  1936)  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  story  for  children  about  words,  their 
origins,  uses,  and  importance. 
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RanJ  M  ^  Nolly  brings  to  your  attention  .  .  . 

A  Dynamic  New  Child  Progress  Program  for  Elementary  Science 

Junior  Scientist  Series 

•AKII  •  MADDUX 

Designed  for  Grades  One  through  Six 


FOR  THE  PUPIL 

...  a  challenge  to  his  curiosity. 

A  complete,  balanced  science  program, 
articulated  from  grade  to  grade,  alive  and 
fun  to  read.  Rich  variety  of  functional  full- 
color  illustrations,  stimulating  questions, 
and  provocative  situations.  Professionally 
controlled  vocabulary  for  easy  reading 
growth. 

FOR  THE  TEACHER 

...  a  science  series  designed  for  teaching 
ease.  Complete  teachers  manual  for  each 
book.  Distinctive  organization,  insuring 
planned  gradual  development  of  con¬ 
cepts  and  techniques. 


Rand  McNally  &  Company  •  r.o.  DexrAoo,  Oiicwaoto,  niineb 

lUmtmhtr _ the  Rand  McNally  Representative  in  your  ares  is  a  trained  professional  map  and  globe  consultant. 


A.  Daniel  Bacon  III 
Box  2) 

Blawenburg 

Somerset  Co.,  New  Jersey 


Marshall  P.  Smith 
Box  160,  R.D.  2 
Farmington,  New  Jersey 


Laurence  J.  Swinburne 
292  Ewing  St. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
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how  they  would  help  Carmen  quickly 
learn  English  to  “get  along”  during 
the  first  weeks.  Various  youngsters 
assumed  responsibility  for  needed 
learnings.  For  example,  one  took  her 
to  the  corridor  to  learn  “fountain,” 
“water,”  “drink”.  To  the  delight  of 
the  children.  Carmen  said  the  Spanish 
equivalents.  Gradually  the  idea  de¬ 
veloped  that  Carmen  might  teach  the 
children  some  Sp4Uiish.  So  the  learning 
of  Spanish  and  English  proceeded  hap¬ 
pily  side  by  side.  Then  Carmen  and  the 
children  began  writing  Spanish  words 
and  their  English  equivalents  on  the 
chalkboard.  Carmen  sang  a  song  in 
Spanish.  The  music  teacher  took  down 
the  melody  and  the  children  learned  to 
sing  it.  As  Carmen  learned  the  ways 
of  working  and  playing  in  the  United 
States,  the  children  were  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  culture  from  which 
Carmen  came.  The  children  were  not 
mastering  Spanish  but  they  were  using 
it  to  learn  to  know  Carmen.  They  were 
getting  its  “feel,”  finding  it  interest¬ 
ing,  not  funny  or  strange.  They  were 
learning  that,  although  languages  are 
different,  human  beings  of  other  races 
and  national  origins  are  much  the 
same  in  the  basic  needs  and  ideas  they 
have  to  communicate. 

This  experience  in  getting  acquaint¬ 
ed  was  so  fruitful  that  the  children 
decided  to  share  it  with  the  rest  of 


the  school  in  an  assembly  program. 
They  arranged  a  miniature  classroom 
on  the  stage.  One  child  was  “teach¬ 
er.”  They  played  out  the  ways  they 
had  worked,  exhibited  their  facility 
with  the  new  language,  sang  the  song 
Carmen  taught  them,  shared  their 
valued  new  friend.  Carmen,  with  the 
whole  school. 

Later,  Carmen’s  mother  came  for  a 
parent-teacher  conference  with  a 
Puerto  Rican  child  who  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish  as  interpreter.  At  the  end  of  a 
pleasant  talk.  Carmen’s  mother  put 
her  arm  around  the  teacher  and  in  a 
flood  of  Spanish  told  her,  “Now,  I 
know  why  Carmen  loves  to  come  to  this 
school.  This  school  is  a  loving  place.” 

In  Summary 

Policy  disagreements  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  where  to  begin  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study  has  seemed  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  put  us  in  a  position  of 
competing  for  the  children’s  time  and 
their  parent’s  .support.  None  of  us 
want  this.  It  behooves  us,  then,  to 
work  out  together  the  broad  outline 
of  a  program  for  all  levels  of  the 
school  based  upon  the  best  think¬ 
ing  we  can  do  with  the  data  we  now 
have.  Within  the  program  is  a  place 


for  carefully  planned  and  objectively 
evaluated  experimental  study  to  setk 
new  knowledge  and  insight  and 
“action  researchers”  involved  should 
lead  in  resisting  the  bandwagon  ap¬ 
proach  to  innovations. 

Each  district  has  the  right  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  do  its  own  thinking 
regarding  placement  and  program 
at  various  levels  of  the  school.  Our 
purpose,  in  this  statement,  is  to 
share  our  thinking  on  the  basis  of 
our  study.  It  leads  us  to  believe  that: 

1.  in  the  elementary  school,  chil¬ 
dren  should  have  many  vital  exper¬ 
iences  with  several  cultures  includ¬ 
ing  the  language  of  these  cultures. 
Thus  the  elementary  school  curricu¬ 
lum  becomes  a  broad  based  readi¬ 
ness  program  resulting  in  interest 
and  readiness  for  more  intensive 
study. 

2.  leaders  in  our  high  schools 
should  intensify  their  efforts  to 
spread  widely  the  leaven  of  creative 
teaching  which  makes  language 
study  in  some  of  our  New  Jersey 
high  schools  truly  a  “living  exper¬ 
ience.” 


this  COUPON  can  SAVE  YOU 


»viNe  You  save  up  to  30% 
from  standard  rates  because  you 
eliminate  from  your  premium 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  cus¬ 
tomary  agency  system  and  all 
otembership  fees. 

SERVICE  You  are  protected  by 
the  Standard  Automobile  Poli^. 

You  also  enjoy  immediate  claim 
service  from  over  650  profes¬ 
sional  claim  representatives  lo¬ 
cated  in  every  sizeable  city  in 
the  U.  S.  and  its  possessions. 

SECURITY  Year  after  year,  98 
of  every  100  policyholders  re¬ 
new  their  auto  insurance  with 
Government  Employees  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  Experience  has 

Even  to  over  350,000  poUcy- 
ders  that  there  is  no  finer 
insurance  at  any  price. 

*•*  *  *•  * 

Government  Emplovecs 


YOU  SPEND  ON 

AUTO  INSURANCE 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OOVIRNMINT  IMRLOYIIS  INSURANCE  BIOO..  WASNINOTON  5,  D.  C. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Report  of  Audit 

September  1, 1955  to  August  31,  1956 

I 


Auditing  Committee  Report 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Report  of 
the  Auditor  employed  to  examine  the  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements  Book, 
Ledger,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers,  Bank  Books  and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  covering  the  period  Sep¬ 
tember  I,  1955  to  August  31,  1956.  The  report  of  said  Auditor  attests  to  the 
correctness  of  the  Treasurer  s  accounts. 

Leon  0.  Fisher,  Chairman 
Frances  R.  Peterman, 

Florence  C.  C.  Phraner. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Date:  October  8,  1956 


Assets 


Comparative  Balance  Sheet 

August  31,  1956 


August  31,  1 955 


Current  Operating  Section: 


Petty  Cash 


investments  . . 

Accounts  Receivable 


Capital  Section: 

Land  and  Improvements 


Less:  Reserve  for  Depreciation 


Less;  Reserve  for  Depreciation 


Total  Assets 


$72354.02 

60,992.99 

439.75 

$10,345.09 

75,044.92 

113.70 

$134386.76 

104,060.00 

1,13131 

$115,503.71 

63,330.00 

5,50138 

239,478.07 

184335.09 

94354.51 

14,138.17 

37,092.94 

94354.51 

11,781.81 

37.092.94 

37,78733 

9,431.01 

80,11634 

31,082.95 

7,709.24 

82,472.70 

2835632 

23373.71 

145366.10 

142,93935 

$385,044.17 

$327374.44 

Liabilities  and  Surplus 
Current  Operating  Section: 


Prepaid  Exhibit  Fees — 1956  Convention  ... _ ....... 

Free  Appropriation  Balance  .... . . . 

Reserve  Fund  . . . . . 

Headquarters  Gift  Fund  . 

..  $  15350.00 
..  156,48432 
..  6733335 

10.00 

$  1332430 
102,729.74 
6733335 
64730 

239,478.07 

184335.09 

Capital  Section: 

Mortgage  Payable  . 

13,000.00 

129,93935 

Capital  Fund  . , . 

...  145366.10 

145366.10 

142,93935 

Total  Liabilities  and  Surplus  . . 

$385,044.17 

$327374.44 

HAVE  audited  the  financial  ac¬ 
counts  and  records  of  the  New  Jeraet 
Education  Association  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  September  1,  1955. 
and  ending  August  31,  1956. 

Scope  of  Audit 

The  audit  covered  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Association,  ex 
elusive  of  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  Account,  which  is  bein; 
handled  by  the  Association  in  the 
manner  of  trustee  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  audit  did  not  and  could  not 
determine  the  character  of  servicet 
rendered  for  which  payment  had 
been  made,  nor  could  it  determine 
the  character,  proper  price  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  materials  supplied  for  whidi 
claims  had  been  passed.  These  de 
taib  were  necessarily  covered  by  the 
approval  of  such  claims.  Revenue! 
and  receipts  were  established  and 
verified  as  to  source  and  amount 
only  insofar  as  the  records  permitted 

Comments 


Fire  insurance  coverage  was  found 
to  be  carried  in  the  followinf 

amounts : 

Unit  Building  ContunH  Total 

Offlet  Uilding  ...  $100,000.00 

Oar.,.  .  >0,000.00 


$110,000.00  $20,700.00  $1M,700JI 


Expirations  were  as 

November  16,  1956  ... _ .... 

November  16,  1957  . . 

November  24,  1957 
December  20,  1957 
November  16,  1958 
November  22,  1958 
January  18,  1959 
November  16,  1959 
November  16,  1960 


follows: 

_ I  20,OOODO 

_  20,OOODO 

_  3,50001 

26,70000 
20,00001 
2J)0000 
6,50001 
20,00000 
20,00000 


1138,70000 


Other  insurance  ,  evidenced  br 
policies  in  force  during  the  period 
under  review  was  carried  as  follows 
Workmen’s  G>mpensaUon 
Blanket  Liability 

Mercantile  Open  Stock  Burglary 
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Mfrcantile  Robbery  and  Safe  Bur- 
Kl«ry 

Scheduled  Property  Floater  Policy, 
covering  audio-visual  equipment 

Safety  Bond 

The  Association  was  protected  by 
I  Primary  Commercial  Blanket  Bond 
written  by  the  American  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  providing  cov- 
**•  erage  of  $20,000.00  on  the  Associa- 

tion  Treasurer  and  an  aggregate  of 
>*ca)  110,000.00  on  all  employees. 

^  .  a  . 

Eumination  of  Claimt 

An  examination  of  claims  paid 
(luring  the  period  under  review  in- 
iciai  (licated  that  there  were  vouchers  in 

es  support  of  all  claims  and  that  the 

Cob-  vouchers  had  been  approved  by  the 

einf  President  and  Executive  Secretary  of 

tht  the  Association. 

Salary  Account 

The  net  salaries  of  employees  had 
been  deposited  in  the  Salary  Ac¬ 
count. 

Salary  deductions  for  withholding 
tax,  social  security  tax,  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  were  remitted  to  the 
proper  agency. 

Comparison  of  Realized  Revenues 

1955-56  1954-55 

Dues  $342,321.50  |312,189B5 


Review  17.9(M.80 

Meetings  24.315.52 

N.LA.  Membership 
Expense 

Reimbursement  2.318.68 

Interest  on  Invest¬ 
ments  and 

Savings  Accounts  3,917.74 

Miscellaneous  1.256.58 


17,9(M.80  20.867.73 

24.315.52  19.213.68 


Cooiparison  of  Expenditures 
1955-56 


Administration 

Rtvicw 

Committees 

Meetings 

Aedio-Visual 

Campaigns 


$177,611.76 

49,128.67 

9,713.06 

38,154.96 

6,548.12 

11354.73 


Rosearch  Publications  1388.00 
Teacher  Welfare  2,720.00 

Headquarters 

Expenses  12,755.66 

Headquarters  Furniture 
and  Equipment  6,09738 

Debt  Service  13,424.67 

Miscellaneous  8,902.81 


was  paid,  leaving  the  Association 
headquarters  property  free  and  clear. 

Cartification 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  books  and  records  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
for  the  fiscal  year  September  1,  1955 
to  August  31,  1956,  and  that  the 
balance  sheet  prepared  as  of  Au¬ 
gust  31,  1956,  together  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  supporting  statements,  present 
a  true  statement  of  the  financial 


2366.68 

1,767.58 


$392,034.82  $356,605.52 


position  of  the  Association  for  the 
fiscal  year  under  examination,  de¬ 
termined  in  accordance  with  the 
method  of  accounting  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  by  New  Jersey  School  Dis¬ 
tricts. 

Frank  K.  Brown, 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Moorestown 

Th«  compUf*  report  of  the  NJEA's 
auditor  it  on  file  at  NJEA  headquartert 
and  may  be  inspected  by  any  member 
during  regular  ofRca  hours. 


1954-55 

$149322.91 

37,637.79 

10,98831 

22307.72 

4,829.17 

2737838 

1,14635 

2,162.40 

11,701.06 

4369.48 

14,040.00 

3334.16 


$338379.74  $289,718.15 

Mortgage  Payable 

During  the  year  1955-56,  the’  bal¬ 
ance  remaining  on  the  mortgage  held 
by  the  Trenton  Banking  Company 
NOVEMIER,  ItSi 
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GREYHOUND. 

gives  more  Travel  Pleasure 


Scenicruiser  Luxury,  the  newest 
and  finest  in  highway  travel 
comfort,  relaxes  you  with  velvet- 
smooth  Air-Suspension  Ride, 
thrills  you  with  panoramic  sight¬ 
seeing.  There’s  a  complete  wash¬ 
room  on  every  Scenicruiser. 


Thrilling  Expense-Paid  Tours 

offer  you  carefree,  pre-plaimed 
vacation  trips,  individual  or  es¬ 
corted,  to  gay  resorts,  big  cities, 
scenic  wonderlands  anywhere  in 
the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Mexico,  even 
Cuba  and  Hawaii! 


-Moil  to 

OroyhouMl  Tour 


71-W.  Uho  SWMt, 
Chkofc  .1,  IIHnois 
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Superintendents  Choose  McDermith  as  New  Head 


Clark  W.  McDermith,  Passaic 
superintendent,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendents 
of  NJEIA.  Other  oflBcers  are  Charles 
B.  Pierce,  Ocean  City  superintend¬ 
ent,  as  “president  elect”,  Mrs.  R,  A. 
Mertching  of  Oradell  as  secretary, 
and  Leonard  R. 
Parks  of  Cedar 
Grove  as  treasurer. 

The  Department 
is  giving  vigorous 
support  to  a  new' 
State  Education 
Building  for  the 
State  Department 
of  Elducation,  and 
to  the  general  need 
of  acquainting  the  public  with  future 
school  and  tax  needs  for  the  State. 

It  held  its  eleventh  annual  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Hotel  Shelburne  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  on  Sept.  26-28,  at  which 
Harold  C.  Hunt,  undersecretary  of 
the  HEW  Department,  and  Wilbour 
Eddy  Saunders  were  the  principal 
speakers. 

A  day-long  series  of  group  discus¬ 
sions  resulted  in  an  interesting  “con¬ 
sensus”  on  several  important  topics. 
Speaking  for  the  group  Clyde  W. 
Slocum  of  Toms  River  stressed  the 
importance  of  good  schools  and 
teacher  morale  in  the  attempt  of 
schools  to  find  teachers  during  the 
teacher  shortage.  “Teachers  naturally 
prefer  to  work  in  a  good  school  and 
the  school  that  wants  teachers  must 
show  evidence  of  progress,”  he  said. 
He  also  noted  that  teachers  have  to 
have  places  to  live  and  suggested  that 
in  each  new  development,  one  or  two 
houses  be  set  aside  for  renting  to 
teachers. 


The  superintendents  were  advised 
that  high  school  pupib  should  apply 
for  admission  to  several  more  insti¬ 
tutions  than  has  been  customary.  “At 
least  two  of  these  should  be  those 
recommended  by  the  school  guidance 
department,”  Mr.  Slocum  reported. 
“Otherwise  you  have  ‘B’  students 
seeking  admission  to  five  Harvards.” 

In  a  statement  to  the  conference 
Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubinger  refuted 
charges  that  New  Jersey  schools  have 
low  enrollments  and  poor  teacher 
competency  in  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  did  urge,  however,  more 
comprehensive  supervision  and 
smaller  classes  for  inexperienced  and 
partially  trained  teachers. 

Dr.  McDermith  succeeds  Dr.  Harry 
S.  Hill  of  Asbury  Park,  who  presided 
over  the  conference.  Dr.  John  B.  Geis- 
singer  of  Somerville  was  chairman  of 
the  general  conference  committee. 


Three  at  CT  Conference  .  .  . 

Of  the  302  teachers  from  the  US. 
representing  40  states,  present  at  the 
Classroom  Teachers  Conference  held 
at  Lewis  and  Clark  College  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  three  were  from  New 
Jersey.  They  were  Kay  Boyarski,  of 
Bayonne,  Mildred  Lackey  of  Keyport 
and  Bertha  Kehmns  of  Jersey  City. 


Somersetters  Hear  Geary  .  .  . 

The  Somerset  County  Education 
Association  held  a  county  workshop 
in  North  Plainfield  H.S.  on  October 
8th.  Featured  speaker  at  the  meeting 
was  television  personality  and  noted 
traveler,  Philip  Geary.  He  spoke  on 
“Socrates  and  the  Air  Age.” 


Ernest  Gilliland  Named  To  R| 
County  Post  in  Somerset 

Ernest  L.  Gilliland,  superintended 
in  Highland  Park,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Soma, 
set  County.  The  naming  of  Mr.  Gil¬ 
liland  to  the  new  post  was  made  by 
Commissioner  Raubinger  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  its  recent  meeting.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  will  take  effect  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1. 

Mr.  Gilliland  will  replace  Di. 
Sampson  G.  Smith,  who  recently  n- 
signed  to  become  superintendent  of 
the  new  Southern  Regional  Hig^ 
School  District  in  Ocean  County. 

A  native  of  Huntingdon,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mr.  Gilliland  graduated  froa 
Lock  Haven  State  Teachers  College 
He  holds  a  master’s  degree  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  and  has  pur¬ 
sued  graduate  work  at  New  Yorl 
University.  He  first  taught  in  Net 
Jersey  at  the  Haddonfield  Junior 
High  School,  moving  later  to  Red 
Bank  High  School.  In  1944  he  be¬ 
came  principal  of  Rockaway  High 
School,  and  later  became  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  in  Cape  May  City  and 
Washington  Borough  (Warren  Coun¬ 
ty).  In  1949  he  was  appointed  supa- 
intendent  of  schools  in  Highland 
Park,  where  he  has  served  until  the 


present  time. 
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JOHANNES  PAAT,  hoad  tuporvisor  d 
butinass  aducatien  in  Djakarta,  Indonaiia,  k 
study!n9  taachar  training  tachniquas  d 
Ridar  Collaga  in  Tranton.  Tka  Asian  adt- 
cator  arrivad  in  Saptatnbar  for  a  lix-montk 
obsarvation  of  Amarican  businass  aducatia* 
undar  tha  Intarnational  Cooparation  Admia 
istration  of  tha  U.  S.  Offica  of  Education 
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Jersey  City  Opens  School  Year 
With  New  Teacher  Orientation 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
Jersey  City  began  its  school  year 
with  a  special  orientation  program 
for  newly-appointed  teachers  and  for 
those  who  have  been  teaching  for  ! 
less  than  four  years. 

The  occasion  for  the  orientation, 
according  to  superintendent  James  E. 
Reynolds,  was  the  especially  large 
number  of  teachers — nearly  100 — 
who  entered  the  school  system  fol¬ 
lowing  the  retirement  of  an  equally 
large  number  at  the  end  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

Donald  Lacey,  director  of  high 
schools  and  the  Jersey  City  Junior 
G>llege,  and  Lawrence  Camissa,  as- 
listant  director  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  addressed  the  high  school  teach- 
eis.  Florence  Chesley,  Margaret  Shee¬ 
han  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Artaserse  spoke 
to  the  elementary  teachers.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  coordinated  by  Dr.  Maurice 
O’Sullivan,  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  personnel. 


Deadline  of  December  4  Set 
For  Teacher  Exams  in  Newark 

Examinations  for  teaching  positions 
in  the  Newark  school  system  will  be 
held  during  the  Christmas  vacation  on 
Thursday,  December  27,  1956.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  the  scheduled  exams,  Dr. 
Leon  Mones,  assistant  superintendent 
and  chief  examiner,  stated  that  all 
oicial  data  including  the  $5.00  ex¬ 
amination  fee,  degree  verification, 
college  transcripts,  and  State  certifica¬ 
tion  status  must  be  filed  in  the  Board 
of  Examiners  office  by  December  4. 
Teachers  interested  in  obtaining  the 
oficial  forms  for  completing  an  ap¬ 
plication  should  write  to  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  Board  of  Education, 
Newark  2,  N.  J. 


Math  Conference 

{Continued  from  page  122) 
planned  and  arranged  the  conference 
•ere:  Jack  B.  Twichell,  Mercer  Coun¬ 
ty  superintendent,  chairman;  Gladys 
Geer  of  East  Orange,  Mrs.  Anne  Hen¬ 
drickson  of  Roselle,  Mrs.  Anne  Hen- 
rikson  of  Westwood,  Nancy  Johnson 
of  Ventnor,  Dr.  George  H.  McMeen 
of  Newark  STC,  Ernest  R.  Ranucci  of 
Newark,  Mary  C.  Rogers  of  Westfield, 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Wright  of  Paterson, 
ud  Anne  Hoppock,  assistant  director 
of  elementary  education  of  the  State 
Department  of  Eiducation. 

NOVEMIEt,  l9Si 


An  up-to-date  study  of  vital  issues 

PROBLEMS  FACING 
AMERICA  AND  YOU 

Kidger  and  presentation  of  today’s  issues 

Dununddie  ^  that  is  clear,  vivid,  interesting. 

Emphasizes  factual  data  —  not 
opinions.  Presents  without  bias  all 
sides  of  controversial  issues  and 
permits  the  student  to  form  his 
own  judgments.  Covers  recent  de¬ 
velopments  like  these:  the  soil  bank 
Ask.  for  parity  programs,  guaranteed 

Descriptive  annual  "wagCy  automation,  merger 

Circular  128  of  AFL  and  CIO,  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  etc. 

Entire  .  chapters  clarify  uses  of 
atomic  energy  and  our  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  Searching  ques¬ 
tions  challenge  the  student’s  think¬ 
ing  powers.  Profusely  illustrated 
72  Fifth  Ave.  with  photographs,  charts  and  car- 
New  York  1 1  toons. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 


Trading  In  The  Old  Car? 

You  eon  get  extra  mamey  from  your  Teaehert  Credit  Vaiam. 
Addreu  it  in  core  •/  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATiANTic  cotmn 
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CAMSEN 

E.  A.  Smitk 
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CwMwi  WO  4-5004 

UPE  HAY  COUNTY 
ItariM  Hwritt 
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C  M.  CMrthMM-S43l1 
CENTIAl  OEICEN 
Umtim  Vm  Wfl«r<«| 
151  EkIM  Am. 
HackMtKfc— 01  3-7700 
CUMOEIIANO  COUNTY 
Maiy  N.  Owwr 
10  ColMikiQ  Am. 
VImImU 
EAST  OEICEN 
Cwl  I.  Strani 
401  0o«fl«  St. 
EnflnroW  3-010 
ESSEX  cooim 
IkkcrO  Cmill 
155  IraaO  SI. 
IlMMlitlO-PI  3-f050 
CAIFIEIO-SOUTN  lEISa 
SdL  0,  PwHmO*  Am. 
Cwfl«M-PI  7-1040 


HOIOIEN 
Ml  J.  CiwNy 
Dwiiiwl  Hlfk  SdMl 
H«Mm»-H0  3-1M4 
HUDSON  COUNTY 

Wm.  a.  Millw 

110  CtiHibia  Am. 
Isnof  Qly-^  CUM 
MEICEI  COUNTY 


HwIIIm  Twf.  Hlfk  SdiMl 
TrMrtM-U  2-4007 
NONMOUTN  COUUn 
HiraM  D.  theasm 
POwycl  5'IA30 
HOIIIS  COUNTY 
JwMi  A.  All« 

MwililNni  H.  S.^E  0-3500 
NEWAIK 

CtriMU  N.  SaHk 
EmI  SMt  Hl|k  SckMl 
Ntwoik-MA  24325 
NOITHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
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PASSAIC  COUNTY 
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Imm  302,  04  NmUIm  SI. 
PWmmw-SN  2-4042 
SALEM  COUNU 
FrMk  X.  OwikM 
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SOMEtSn  COUNH 
Mn.  NmM  H.  Hwmi 
0  PiMfid  SI. 

SwiirrIII*  0  4I3I 

SOUTNEIN  MIDDLESa  COUNH 
NtnM  W.  Shorn 
015  ImmIhImi  Am. 
PMaNtM-4-54M 

TEANEU 

Ckarta  L  HlaN* 

Nifk  SckMl 
TMM<k-7-2403 

TIENTON 
Mm  ImmHmI 
424  CfMwwty  Am. 
TrMiM-a  34431 

UNION  COUNTY 
S.  0.  CiOmmw 
10  Llicafai  Am.  EmI 
Imll*  P«k-ar  S417S 
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WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  PmmII 
701  EIm  si. 

AriNi|l*^-<E 

WEST  OIANOE 
D«nlky  OikiitiM 
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Montclair  STC  To  Make  "Great  Teacher"  Film 

An  $18,000  grant  from  the  Dan-  officials,  the  idea  of  a  film  entitled 
forth  Foundation  has  been  awarded  "‘Meeting  Great  Teachers”  received 
to  Montclair  STC  for  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation’s  approval, 
producing  a  documentary  film  show-  Of  the  amount  received,  $15,000 

ing  outstanding  teachers  in  action.  will  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  the 
Montclair  was  one  of  30  institu-  him  and  an  additional  $3,000  has 
tions  of  higher  learning  that  last  been  awarded  for  the  purchase  of 
Spring  was  asked  by  the  Foundation,  paintings,  sculpture  and  other  works 
■‘If  you  had  the  necessary  hnancial  of  art  for  new  campus  buildings, 
resources,  what  would  you  do  to  Montclair  STC  was  one  of  ten 

strengthen  still  further  the  cultural,  teacher-education  institutions  in  the 
civic,  spiritual,  and  religious  life  of  nation  to  receive  a  foundation  grant, 
your  campus-community.  Among  the  In  presenting  the  proposal  to  the 
several  suggestions  made  by  college  foundation.  Dr.  E.  DeAlton  Part- 

Teacher  Colleges  Add  New  Faculty  Members 

Glassboro  STC  Glassboro  STC  to  take  a  similar  po- 


Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  former  NJEA 
treasurer  and  principal  of  the  Morris 
Twp.  Jr.  H.S.,  has  bMn  named  director 
of  student  activities.  The  new  Dean  of 
Women  is  Mary  Ann  Sherk,  a  former 
Camden  teacher.  Dr.  Stanton  B.  Lan;- 
worthy  has  become  chairman  of  the 
department  of  education.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  ciUTiculum  coordinator  at  New 
Bnmswick  HJ3.  Dr.  Mary  A.  Bradbury 
has  left  Douglass  College  to  become 
professor  of  education  at  Glassboro 
STC  Also  new  to  the  education  de¬ 
partment  is  Nona  B.  Burress,  who  came 
to  GSTC  from  the  Kentucky  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

The  former  director  of  the  Study 
Skills  Laboratory  at  University  of 
Maryland  has  Joined  the  Glassboro 
staff.  Dr.  Murray  Benimoff  will  serve 
in  the  new  Classification  Center  and 
also  teach  psychology. 

In  the  English  department,  Carl  Bud- 
man  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
English  and  Gemge  Reinfeld  will  teach 
English,  journalism  and  creative  writing 
as  well  as  serve  as  advisor  to  the  col¬ 
lege  newspaper,  the  “Whit.” 

New  assistant  professors  on  the  staff 
include,  Alexander  Borowec  in  science 
and  mathematics,  Clarence  W.  Miller  in 
music,  and  Richard  W.  Wacker  in 
physical  education.  Mr.  Wacker  will  re¬ 
place  retired  professor  Roland  J. 
Esbjorson  as  basketball  coach. 

Three  new-comers  at  the  Campus 
Elementary  School  are  Dr.  Ida  Morford, 
who  will  be  curriculum  coordinator, 
Ethel  Bridge,  who  replaces  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Heald,  now  a  principal  in  Moores- 
cown,  as  third  grade  teacher,  and  Jean 
R.  Carl,  a  former  teaching-principal 
from  West  Deptford  Twp.  as  second 
grade  teacher. 

Jersey  City  STC 

Dr.  John  Phelan,  who  was  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  at  Stevens  In¬ 
stitute  in  Hoboken,  has  become  clinical 
psychologist  on  the  Jersey  City  STC 
faculty. 

Dr.  Chleh-hou  Kan  has  left  a  position 
as  assistant  professor  of  social  studies 


sltion  at  Jersey  City  STC.  He  replaced 
Lena  Beyer,  who  retired. 

*  Dr.  Marvin  Nelson,  former  professor 
of  psychology  at  Hotighton  College,  N. 
Y.,  has  Joined  the  education  depart¬ 
ment,  replacing  Dr.  Viola  Zellff,  who 
retired. 

Ernest  Duncan  is  a  visiting  lecturer 
from  New  Zealand  in  the  mathematics 
department. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Allen,  an  ex-Montclair 
teacher,  has  Joined  the  education  de¬ 
partment. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Smith  has  become 
first  grade  teacher  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  school.  Jean  Sharrock  is  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher.  She  was  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  at  Butler  Univer¬ 
sity,  Indiana. 


Montclair  STC 

Chariotte  Lockwood  is  a  new  assis- 
ant  professor  in  the  art  department. 
A  new  sissociate  professor  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  department  is  Howard 
L.  Haas.  Joining  the  education  depart¬ 
ment  was  Gewge  E.  Salt,  an  associate 
professor,  who  replaces  Dr.  W.  Scott 
Smith,  who  retired.  Dr.  Steven  C.  L. 
Earley,  as5istant  professor,  and  Irene 
Pennington,  associate  professor,  have 
joined  the  English  department.  Mrs. 
Sue  Scott  Rejmolds  is  a  new  assistant 
professor  in  home  economics.  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Earl,  associate  professor  in  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  has  moved  to  Montclair 
from  Newark  STC.  Ramon  F.  Steinen 
is  a  new  assistant  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  Louise  Fonken  has  Joined  the 
physical  education  department  as  as¬ 
sistant  professor.  Dr.  Harold  M.  Scholl 
is  a  new  associate  professor  in  the 
speech  department.  Both  Harold  A. 
Dundee  and  Stephen  W.  Kowalski  have 
Joined  the  science  department  as  as¬ 
sistant  professors.  In  the  social  studies 
department  Robert  R.  Beckwith  is  now 
assistant  professor  replacing  Dr.  Elwyn 
C.  Cage,  who  retired.  Hilton  L.  Good¬ 
man  Is  a  new  assistant  professor  of 
Spanish. 


ridge,  president  of  the  college,  hat 
stated  that  ‘‘we  have  been  involvci 
in  some  special  investigations  to  «« 
what  it  is  that  caused  young  peoplr 
to  want  to  teach  and,  in  turn,  to  be 
come  successful  teachers.  In  the  prw 
ess  of  interviewing  many  youB{ 
teachers,  we  are  impressed  with  tb 
number  who  testified  that  their  dt 
sire  to  be  a  teacher  had  come  directh 
from  their  contacts  with  some  out 
standing  teacher  personality. 

“It  has  occurred  to  us,  as  a  resuk 
of  these  investigations,  that  it  wouk 
be  a  very  enriching  experience  H 
young  people  who  are  preparing  tt 

Newark  STC 

Frederic  G.  Arnold,  a  science  teache 
in  the  MiUbtim  High  School  for  tht 
past  nine  years,  fills  the  vacancy  left 
by  Guy  V.  Bruce,  professor  of  science, 
who  retired  last  March.  Mr.  Amok 
will  hold  the  rank  of  associate  profesaot 
of  science. 

Donald  B.  Bleeke,  a  professor  of  psy¬ 
chology  in  Wesley  Junior  College 
Dover,  Del.,  became  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychology,  filling  the  vacancy 
in  the  education  department  left  ty 
Dr.  Gifford  Hale,  its  chairman.  Dr 
Hale  has  Joined  the  faculty  of  Uk 
Florida  State  University  in  Tallahassee 

Jos^h  B.  Higgins,  Jr.,  a  teacher  d 
social  science  in  the  Lawrence,  N.  Y, 
High  School,  is  a  new  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  social  science  department 

Replacing  Mrs.  Anita  D’Angola,  in¬ 
structor  in  physical  education,  who  re¬ 
tired,  is  Staples  Perslnger,  who  will 
have  the  rank  of  assistsmt  professor  d 
physical  education.  For  the  past  two 
years  Miss  Perslnger  was  a  member  d 
the  Paterson  S.T.C.  faculty. 

Marjorie  L.  Scherwltzky,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  has  become  an  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  education  at  Newark 
S.T.C. 

Robert  W.  Schumacher,  who,  for  tlx 
past  two  years,  has  been  an  assistant 
in  science  at  Columbia  University,  k 
assistant  professor  of  science. 

Replacing  Joseidi  D’Angola,  assistant 
professor  of  physical  education,  who 
retired,  is  Nettie  D.  Smith  of  Mt 
Gilead,  Ohio. 

Vance  B.  Snyder  of  Chambersburg. 
Pa.,  a  teacher  of  industrial  arts  in  the 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  Area  Hil^t 
School,  will  replace  George  H.  Ditlow, 
assistant  professor  of  industrial  arts, 
who  returned  to  Millersville  Pa.,  to  head 
the  industrial  arts  department. 

Mrs.  Magdalen  R.  Bader,  an  art  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  Hlgb 
School,  will  replace  Charlotte  Lockwood 
assistant  professor  of  fine  arts,  who  bai 
been  transferred  to  the  faculty  at  Mont^ 
Clair  S.T.C.  Mrs.  Bader  will  also  be  ao 
assistant  professor  of  fine  arts. 

Replacing  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Higgim 
Sivolella,  assistant  instructor  in  educa^ 
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become  teachers  could  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  meeting  and  observing  out¬ 
standing  teachers  across  the  land. 

In  granting  the  money,  the  Dan- 
forth  Foundation  specified  that  the 
College  identify  some  outstanding 
teachers  at  all  levels — elementary, 
secondary  and  college — and  record 
these  teachers  in  action. 


Named  To  State  Board  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Muriel  Johnstone  of  Hohokus 
bas  recently  been  named  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Education. 


tlon,  who  is  on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
tn  Newfoimdland,  is  Esther  Grossmark 
a  social  worker  from  the  department 
of  welfare  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Paterson  STC 

Dr.  Samael  P.  Unzicker,  professor  of 
education  for  the  past  18  years,  died 
this  summer  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
following  a  brief  illness. 

Marjorie  Allen,  senior  lecturer  of  the 
Manchester  Training  College,  England, 
is  currently  teachit\g  at  Paterson  STC 
on  an  exchange  basis  with  Dr.  James 
Houston,  Jr^  associate  professor  of 
education.  Dr.  Houston  is  at  the  Unl- 
rersity  of  Manchester  this  year  under 
a  grant  awarded  by  the  International 
Educational  Exchange  program  of  the 
UB.  Office  of  Education. 

Dr.  Mary  V.  Homan  is  the  new  dean 
of  students,  replacing  Howard  L.  Haas 
who  has  been  transferred  to  Montclair 
STC  to  teach  business  education.  Dr. 
Homan  was  director  of  guidance  in 
East  Orange. 

Dr.  Guy  V.  Ferrell  is  filling  a  new  po¬ 
sition  as  associate  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  director  of  research.  He  was 
dean  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  Angelo  L.  Annacone  has  moved 
from  Medford,  Mass,  to  become  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  mathematics  tmd 
science. 

A  number  of  newcomers  have  Joined 
the  faculty  as  assistant  professors. 
They  are  Margaret  E.  Kirkpatrick  tn 
art;  Robert  C.  Leppert,  Stanley  T.  Lev- 
wuon.  Dr.  Myron  Hatlaw,  Warrai  C. 
Raymaley,  and  Mrs.  Edith  G.  Stoll  In 
English;  Martin  D.  Stewart  in  math- 
science,  Stanley  W.  Opalach  and  Betty 
Shaw  in  music,  Mary  J.  Cheesman, 
lean  S.  Treadway,  and  Kenneth  J.  Well 
In  physical  education;  and  Jose^  O. 
Cliall  and  Dr.  Paul  V.  Vouras  in  social 
science.  Ernest  Siegal  has  been  named 
assistant  professor  of  education  and  di¬ 
rector  of  audio-visual  education. 


Trenton  STC 

Michael  laciaofano,  former  coordina¬ 
tor  of  elementary  education  at  PUdn- 
flold,  has  been  named  registrar  follow¬ 
ing  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Loin  C.  Haa- 
kelL  Thomas  R.  KInter,  business  man- 

"•ovemieh.  Its* 


H.  S.  Poets  in  Print  .  .  . 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for 
the  10  New  Jersey  secondary  schools 
represented  in  the  annual  Anthologies 
of  High  School  Poetry  and  Essays. 
These  publications  of  the  National 
High  School  Poetry  Association  in¬ 
cluded  selections  by  students  from 
Bridgeton  H.S.,  Bound  Brook  H.S., 
Burrough  Jr.  H.S.,  Camden,  Glou¬ 
cester  City  H.S.,  Hightstown  H.S., 
Jr.  H.S.  No.  4,  Trenton,  Kearny  H.S., 
Keyport  H.S.,  Moorestown  H.S.,  and 
Paulsboro  H.S. 


ager  of  the  N.  J.  School  for  the  Deaf, 
has  replaced  John  S.  Qnimby,  who  also 
retired. 

Dr.  James  E.  Cmlse  has  become  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  science.  He  re¬ 
placed  William  Goldstein,  who  has 
transferred  to  the  mathematics  depart¬ 
ment. 

Walter  J.  Macak,  a  Pennington  HJ3. 
teacher,  has  been  named  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  industrial  arts.  He  takes  the 
place  of  Conray  J.  Jtdinson,  vriio  has 
been  granted  a  two-year  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  teach  In  the  Air  Force  de¬ 
pendents  schools  In  Germany. 

Elinbeth  W.  Birch  and  H.  Edith 
Margoesy  have  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  Lannlng  Demonstration  School. 

Three  additional  faculty  members 
have  been  added  in  anticipation  of  in¬ 
creasing  enrollments.  Patrick  D.  Has- 
ard,  a  former  English  teacher  at  East 
Lansing  HB.,  Michigan,  is  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English;  Marshall  J.  Laforet 
has  been  named  assistant  professor  of 
history;  and  Dr.  Robert  V.  Price  is  a 
new  assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 


School  of  Education,  Rutgers 

Oscar  K.  Boros  is  on  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  to  accept  a  Pulbright  award 
as  lecturer  in  statistics  at  Makerere 
College  In  Kampala,  Uganda,  Africa. 

G.  Franklin  Stover  Is  also  on  leave 
of  absence  to  participate  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  research  projMt  dealing  with 
crowding  In  the  schools  and  colleges, 
and  the  more  effective  utilization  of 
teaching  personnel  and  faculties  in 
higher  education. 

Jefferson  Henry  Haney  has  been 
named  assistant  professor  of  education 
and  also  been  designated  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  newly  created  New  Jersey 
Public  School  Development  CouncU. 
Mr.  Haney  was  formerly  superintendent 
in  Hudson,  Kansas. 

Henry  Earl  Vlttnm  has  been  named 
assistant  professor  of  education  to  re- 
pl$u%  Mary  D.  Bradbury,  who  resigned 
to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Olass- 
boro  STC. 

W.  Donald  Walling  is  now  professor 
of  education  and  director  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  field  services.  He  was  formerly 
assistant  superintendent  for  business 
administration  in  HicksviUe,  N.  Y. 


FREE: 

High  School  Teaching  Aids 

MEASURES  OF 

DEMOCRACY 

A  new  tod  intefettios  approadi  to  the 
social,  ecooomic,  and  political  itniccuKS  of 
democracy.  Suiuble  for  supplementary  studies, 
classroom  discussioos,  and  student  projects  in 
social  science,  and  especially  in  Amnican  His¬ 
tory  and  Problems  of  Democracy.  For  grades 
eignt  to  twelve. 

Sraden:  Lesson  Sheets,  in  full  color,  presrat 
an  interesting  comparison  of  the  deaaocracies 
of  the  United  Sates  and  Swiaerland  and 
suggest  studies  of  the  fundamenals  behind 
American  democracy.  Two  teacher  Worksheea. 
one  on  pe^le,  institutions,  and  government 
and  one  on  manufacturing,  industry,  and  trade, 
offer  suggestions  for  additional  projcca  and 
sradies.  Valuable  Bibliographies  and  advanced 
word  study  lisa  included. 

Written  especiilly  for  American  schools  by 
Dr.  Norman  L.  Stamps  of  Rutgen  University. 
Classroom  tested  in  schools  tfatoughoat  the 
country.  Contains  no  advertising. 

Individual  teachers  and-  school  administn- 
tots  ouy  have  a  supply  of  Sendent  Lesson 
Sheets,  one  for  each  student,  and  sea  of 
T-acher  Wr>rksheea.  one  set  for  each  teacher. 
Please  mentioo  name  of  school,  wades  and 
subieca  aught  and  specify  for  now  many 
individual  ttudena  and  for  how  many  teacben. 
All  maieriab  shipped  prepaid  and  without 
charge  or  obligations. 

EdueotUnud  Service  Departmeni 

The  Watchmakers 
of  Switzerland 
Information  Center,  Inc. 

730  Rfth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRniNG 

.  .  ikorl  parcifrapks! 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  trained  author 
to  make  money  writing.  Himdreds  now 
making  money  every  day  on  short  para¬ 
graphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where 
and  how  to  seU;  and  supply  big  list  of 
editors  who  buy  from  beginners.  Lots 
of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  t^ous  study. 
Write  to  sell,  right  away.  Send  for  free 

BENSON  BARRETT 
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SUMMER  STUDY  in 

EUROPE 

Earn  profassleoal  advoncamanl 
Ihroufln  participation  in  on#  of 
evr  lunMnor  trovol  projocts  in 
tha  fiolds  of  Education,  History,  Art,  Music. 
Sociology,  longuagot.  Journalism,  otc. 

Offarad  by  collagos  and  univorsitios,  thoso 
trovol  coursos  oro  plonnod  to  sotitfy  "in- 
sorvico"  crodit  roquiromonti.  Total  coat.  $49$ 
up,  includos  ovorything  from  Now  York  bock 
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More  New  Faces  In  New  Places 


Q  and  A 


Question;  So  much  to  do— 
so  little  time — how  can  a  j 
conscientious  teacher  find  re- 1 
lief? 


Answer  :  For  classroom 
reading,  use  books  designed 
to  make  your  work  easier — 
books  with  subjects  appeal¬ 
ing  to  every  interest — with 
story  continuity,  encouraging 
children  to  “read  through.” 


For  beginning  readers, 
choose  the  new  “I  Want  To 
Be”  books  or  the  popular 
“True  Book”  series.  Or  the 
“You”  book  group,  for  older 
children.  All  with  durable, 
reinforced  bindings.  Con¬ 
trolled  vocabularies,  of  course. 


Your  first  step  toward  an 
easier  work  load:  Write  for 
^  our  complete  catalog. 
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Jackson  &  Racine.  Chicago  7.  III. 
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Bergen 

In  Teaneck,  Helen  B.  Hill,  former 
vice-principal  of  the  Jr.-Sr.  High 
School,  has  been  named  principal  of 
the  Senior  High  School.  She  replaces 
Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  who  retired. 
WilUam  H.  Wilson,  former  supervisor 
of  instruction,  is  now  principal  of  the 
Junior  High  School.  Leonard  Small- 
heer  has  replaced  Miss  Hill  as  vice- 
principal  of  the  Junior  high  school 
and  John  Simmons  is  filling  an  addi¬ 
tional  vlce-prlncipalship,  newly  created 
in  the  Junior  high  school.  Linwood  E. 
Clarke,  Jr.  is  now  vice-principal  of  the 
senior  high  school.  Sydney  Bookstaber 
has  become  principal  of  elementary 
school  #3  in  Teaneck,  replacing  M.  Ger- 
tmde  Haffner  who  has  become  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  new  elementary  school  #  8 
in  that  city.  A  series  of  new  super¬ 
visory  positions  in  Teaneck  have  been 
filled  by  Peter  Rinaldi,  supervisor  of 
physical  education,  Lloyd  Miller,  super¬ 
visor  of  art,  Marianne  Engelke,  super¬ 
visor  of  art,  Mrs.  Marilyn  Klrchner, 
speech  correctionist,  and  Marlon  Con¬ 
stable,  supervisor  of  music.  Miss  Con¬ 
stable  was  formerly  a  helping  teacher 
in  Morris  County. 

C.  Donald  Jess,  an  elementary  prin¬ 
cipal  in  Bergenfield,  has  been  named 
superintendent  in  that  city  following 
the  retirement  of  Roy  W.  Brown.  Joseph 
Favero  has  been  named  to  Mr.  Jess’s 
former  position. 

O.  K.  Wddon  is  now  in  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  superintendency  of  Closter.  W.  W. 
Warfd  is  filling  his  former  position  as 
principal  of  the  Tenakill  School  in  that 
district.  William  R.  Hanley  replaced 
Mr.  Warfel  as  principal  of  the  Village 
School  in  that  district. 


I  Donald  McKinnen  is  now  principal 
in  Norwood.  He  replaces  Peter  L.  Hen¬ 
derson,  who  is  now  assistant  in  second¬ 
ary  education  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  and  who  replaced 
West  S.  Brown  who  retired. 

I  Daniel  J.  Daly  is  now  principal  of 
the  Willard  School  in  Ridgewood  fol- 
I  lowing  the  retirement  of  Rath  8. 

I  Johnston.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Koch  has  re- 
I  placed  him  as  assistant  principal  at 
I  the  Smnerville  School.  Two  new  special 
positions  in  the  city  have  been  filled 
by  Grace  M.  Brown,  who  is  teacher 
I  consultant  in  reading,  and  by  Clif¬ 
ford  Emannelson,  who  is  now  teacher 
consultant  in  outdoor  education,  so¬ 
cial  studies,  and  science. 

John  V.  Lewis,  former  director  of  ath- 
i  letics,  is  now  general  supervisor  in  Pas- 
j  cack  Valley  Reg.  H.  S.  Betty  Vander- 
I  sinis  has  become  school  psychologist  for 
:  the  district. 

I  Langley  G.  Clayton,  former  director 
I  of  health  and  physical  education  in 
I  Clifton,  has  been  named  assistant  prin- 
:  cipal  for  the  new  Ramapo  Reg.  H.  S. 

I  William  P.  Transoe  is  acting  prlnci- 
I  pal  of  the  Lillian  M.  Steen  School  in 
:  Bogota  following  the  retirement  of  MIsb 


Steen.  George  C.  Hance  is  filling  tls  Wil 
newly  created  po.sition  of  supervisor  d  st  Ha 
instruction  and  curriculum  at  Bogoh  of  th 
H.S.  Dor 

Ernest  J.  Moeller  is  now  superintcs-  from 
dent  in  Wyckoff.  He  succeeds  AreHi  North 
Hay,  who  was  named  Bergen  Counk  Eic 

superintendent  last  spring.  John  1  dpal- 
Orr  replaces  Mr.  Mueller  as  principal  d  ner 
the  Calvin  Coolidge  School  and  Katk  Hei 

erlne  Massey  is  now  principal  of  tbi  i 

Washington  Elementary  School  in  thit  ,truc 
district.  Up 

Raymond  Heinxe  is  now  superintend-  p^inc 

ent  in  Maywood.  Maurice  Recchia  hst 
been  promoted  to  Mr.  Heinze’s  forma  Qeori 
position  as  elementary  principal.  Do 

Francis  B.  Werst  has  become  supa-  ,n)od 

intendent  in  River  Edge.  He  replao*  Qew 
the  late  Dr.  H.  M.  Davis.  Mr.  Wenti 
position  as  principal  has  been  filled 
Joseph  Buzansky. 

The  new  River  Edge-Oradell  Region¬ 
al  High  School  district  has  chosen  Di. 
William  Wendell  Williams  as  superin¬ 
tendent.  Dr.  Williams  was  principal  d 
Millville  H.  S.  The  principal  for  ttat 
new  high  school  is  Mark  C.  WayiA 
former  principal  of  the  junior  higt 
school  in  Woodbury. 

The  position  of  principal-ln-chai|i 
in  River  Vale  held  by  William  1 
Shanahan  has  been  designated  a  super-  gcpi 
intendency.  Irene  Gifford  isnowactini 
principal.  Two  new  supervisory  post 
tions  have  been  created  in  River  Vak. 
Named  to  them  were  Mrs.  Nancy  Dev- 
horst,  physical  education  director  te 
girls,  and  Barton  Malcom,  physical  ed¬ 
ucation  director  for  boys. 

Richard  G.  McManus  has  become 
superintendent  in  Saddle  Brook  fol¬ 
lowing  the  retirement  of  Boy  P.  Burl 
Mr.  McManus  was  director  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Lm 
Walsky,  former  football  coach  in  Gar¬ 
field,  has  been  nsuned  director  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  in  that  district. 

Levi  F.  Olsen  has  moved  from 
Adrian,  Miimesota,  to  take  the  new 
high  school  principalship  in  East  Pat¬ 
erson. 

James  Klmple  has  been  promoted 
from  administrative  assistant  to  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  in  Fair  Lawn.  Ivar 
K.  Jensen  is  now  principal  of  the  new 
Memorial  Junior  H.  S.  in  that  citf. 
Lawrence  Bellagamba  is  vice-principal 
of  the  new  school. 

Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Bishop,  former  higli 
school  principal  in  Qoffstown,  N.  E, 
is  now  principal  of  Garfield  H.  8.  Be 
replaces  A.  Austin  Travers,  who  was 
named  assistant  superintendent  for 
elementary  education.  Peter  Andim 
former  vice-principal  at  the  hi^ 
school  is  now  principal  at  School 
#9.  Arthur  C.  Arganer,  a  footbaD 
coach  from  Kearny,  has  been  named 
to  his  former  position.  Vesta  SmMk 
has  succeeded  the  late  Frank  A.  Pap- 
parool  as  principal  of :  School  #  5. 

William  V.  Dunn  hu  been  named 
principal  for  the  new  Paramus  Higb 
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Sebool.  His  former  position  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Memorial  School  has  been 
filled  by  Edward  J.  Bifolo. 

William  H.  Weaver,  former  principal 
at  Hackettstown  H.  S.,  is  now  principal 
of  the  high  school  in  Ridgefield  Park. 

Donald  T.  Doff  has  been  promoted 
from  vice-principal  to  principal  of 
Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.  S. 

Richard  E.  Omnndsen  is  now  prin- 
i  elpal-in-charge  at  Alpine.  He  is  a  for- 
;  ner  teacher  from  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Henry  C.  Seibel  has  been  named  to 
I  the  new  position  of  supervisor  of  in- 
;  itruction  and  curriculum  in  Allendale. 

Mrs.  Therese  M.  Madden  is  now 
principal  of  School  #  6  in  CUffslde 
I  Park  following  the  retirement  of 
I  George  B.  Wheeler. 

Roger  Marchese,  a  former  Rldge- 
:  wood  teacher,  hss  been  named  to  the 
new  position  of  vice-principal  at  the 
[  Edward  H.  Bryan  School  in  Cresskill. 

Hugh  B.  O’Neal,  a  teaching-principal 
:  at  the  Municipal  Square  School  in  East 
Rutherford,  is  now  principal  of  both 
the  Franklin  and  Municipal  Square 
’  Schools,  following  the  retirement  of 
i  Genevieve  Talman. 

Raymond  A.  Heim  is  now  principal 
of  the  Liberty  Elementary  School  in 
Biglewood  following  the  retirement  of 
Lara  Griggs.  Mr.  Heim’s  former  posi¬ 
tion  as  administrative  assistant  in  the 
district  has  been  filled  by  Fernand  La- 
I  Bcrge.  James  Kirkland  has  been  nsuned 
assistant  prlncipsd  of  Dsright  Morrow 
:  H.  S.  in  Englewood,  replacing  Charles  _ 
W.  WUdrlck,  who  retired. 

Edward  L.  Bosenbaoer  is  now  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Hackensack  Elvening  HjS. 

MOchael  Lobaaco,  a  former  principal 
.  In  Kinnelon,  has  been  named  assistant 
i  to  the  principal  in  Haworth. 

I  Manning  W.  Hamilton  is  now  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Commodore  Perry  School  in 
Ifahwah.  He  is  a  former  assistant  prin¬ 
cipal  from  Milton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Frances  H.  Jones  is  now  teaching 
principal  at  the  George  Washington 
School  in  that  district. 

'  Ervin  A.  Arbo,  a  high  school  principal 
from  Manchester,  Mass.,  is  now  principal 
;  for  the  new  Jr.-Sr.  High  School  in 
I ;  Uklland  Park. 

Dante  P.  Zerpole  has  been  made  a 
^  non-teaching  principal  in  Moonachie. 

(Mrs.  Lottabel  McCord  has  received 
I  a  change  of  title  and  a  new  definition 
U  of  responsibilities  in  North  Arlington. 
I  Formerly  Junior  H.  S.  Coordinator, 
j^i  Mrs.  McCord  is  now  director  of  the 
j  Junior  H.  S. 

Burlington 

Two  new  helping  teachers  have  Joined 
the  county  superintendent’s  staff.  TTiey 
are  Mrs.  Bath  Pimm  and  Helen  Bora, 
who  replaces  Arlanna  Clajrpool,  now 
helping  teacher  in  Mercer  County. 
George  M.  Dare,  former  principal  of 
,  Bordentown  HJS.,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  superintendency  in  that  city  fol- 
h>wlng  the  retirement  of  Bobert  M. 
Oberbolser.  Gilbert  Papp,  a  teacher 
from  New  Brunswick  HB.  is  now  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  high  school. 
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Bobert  L.  Workman  is  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  new  Lenape  R^onal 
H.  S.  district  and  L  Newton  Cowan  is 
now  superintendent  in  Palmyra.  Alfred 
Gemmell  is  the  new  principal  at  Moores- 
town  HB. 

New  elementary  principals  in  the 
county  included:  Stanley  T.  Helmback 
in  Cinnaminson  Tsrp.,  John  J.  Boyle, 
in  Halnesport  Twp.,  Leroy  Maloney,  Jr., 
in  Mansfield  'Twp.,  William  Shine  in 
Medford  Lakes.  PhlUp  V.  Mancinelll  in 
Mount  Holly,  Albert  Taylor  In  Sha- 
mong  Twp.,  Salvadore  Tronco  in  Tab¬ 
ernacle  'Twp.,  John  W.  Shea,  Jr.  in 
Westampton  Twp.,  Bobert  M.  Salatl 
in  WlUingboro  Twp.,  Lena  B.  Cotta  in 
Woodland  Twp.,  M.  Body  Heller  in 
Bordentown  ’Twp.,  and  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
Heald  in  Moorestown. 

Somerset 

Harmon  V.  Wade  is  the  new  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Bridgewater  ’Twp.  He  was 
the  former  director  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  and  assistant  superintendent  in 
the  Burnt  Hills-Ballston  Lake  Central 
School  District,  Scotia,  New  York.  He 
replaced  Dr.  Carlton  Saanden,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  superintendent  in 
Bridgewater  Twp. 

In  Somerville,  James  L.  Olson  of 
Woodbxiry  has  replaced  Dr.  Bandolph 
T.  Jacobson  as  high  school  principal. 
Dr.  Jacobson  is  now  principal  of  the 
Jonathan  Dayton  Regional  HB.  in 
Union  County.  Lawrence  L.  Moore  has 


become  assistant  superintendent  in 
Somerville. 

Willard  H.  Smith,  of  Beverly,  Mass., 
is  now  principal  of  North  Plainfield 
HB.  Former  principal.  Dr.  Warren  M. 
Davis,  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
Union  Coimty  Regional  HB.  district. 

New  elementary  principals  in  the 
county  include  James  J.  Claneey  in 
Green  Brook  Twp.,  Anndd  Robbins  in 
Far  Hills,  H.  Craig  Gilbert  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  Twp.,  and  John  J.  Kish  in  South 
Bound  Brook. 


EUR0PE<798 

11  COUNTRIES 
Round  Trip  on  EMPRESS  of  BRITAIN 

SaWit  «■  Jti*  IMk.  ini  Mk  ais  At|isi  ZMk. 

[■rsfsk"  Craiid  Tsar  visitiai  Eafland,  Hollaad, 
BaltHiai,  laiaaiboata  Garmtny,  Switzarland.  Liack- 
tamtahi,  Aastria,  Italy,  Franck  Riviara,  Manta  Carla, 
Franca.  ALL  EXPCNSE-PERSONALLV  ESCORTED 
Indadas  raand  trip  taarist  staamskia  an  EMPRESS  a< 
BRITAIN.  aN  katals,  nmt  maah,  aR  «|ktsaa)n|.  trans* 
partalian,  Iranafars  and  avan  tips.  Latar  ratarn  H 
daaiiad.  Taan  Uaiilad  la  40  nemban.  Saa  year  Travel 
Ataot  at  anlla  far  Fraa  INasIratad  Baaklat  Na  2S. 


CARAVAN  TOURS 

220  S.  STATE  ST.  •  CHICAGO  4.  ILL. 
Ptaaaa  sand  Fraa  Baaklal  Na  25. 

H— 

Addnia _ 

Crty_ _ State _ 


FLY  ri¥A  abmdr^ 

then  EXPLORE  distant  lands-cuHures! 


t. 


TWA’s  sparkling  new  series  of  Skyliner  tours  takes  you  to  22  cultural  centers 
in  Europe  ...  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  the  Orient.  Point-to-point  travel 
by  private  station  wagon,  chartered  coach  or  plane.  Or  take  advantage  of 
TWA’s  new  two-week  Holiday  Discount  Fares  .  .  .  only  $425  round  trip  to 
London  from  New  York !  On  Sabbatical?  TWA  can  help  you  with  your  plans. 
Fly  now  for  only  10%  down  ...  20  months  to  pay.  Call  your 
TWA  travel  agent  or  send  coupon. 


Address 


.State. 


Position. 


Jahn  H.  Farbay,  Ph.D.,  Director,  VHk  Air  World  Tours 
Dept.  AA,  380  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  information  about 

□  Summer  Tours  □  Sabbatical  Travel 

□  Holiday  Discount  Fares  □  Time-Pay  Plan 

□  Independent  travel  to 


Name 


'rountrWii) 


fir 
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ORPS 


VlNTURA 

CAllfORNIA 


3J80  THOMPSON 
BOUKVARO 


HELP! 


Now — no  more  reader  bore¬ 
dom.  No  more  straggle  to 
hold  childrMi’s  reading  inter¬ 
est! 


Use  books  specially  created 
to  lighten  your  classroom 
load:  For  beginning  readers 
— “I  Want  To  Be”  books  and 
the  famous  “True  Book” 
series.  For  older  children — 
the  “You”  book  group. 


These  colorful  books  fea- 1 
ture  controlled  Tocabularies, 
with  sublects  appealing  to 
every  interest  Story  contin¬ 
uity  gives  children  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  “read  through.”  And 
(for  economy)  long-lasting, 
reinforced  bindings. 


Plan  help  for  yourself — 
NOW.  Write  for  our  complete 
*  catalog. 


FOLKSONSS 
SINGIN6  GAMES 


Universal  favorites  designed  for  kindergarten 
and  elementary  grades.  Each  record  has  com¬ 
plete,  easy  to  understand  instructions. 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  OUR  SIO 

FREE 

CATALOG 


53.  Clear  The  Track  A  cartoon  narrative 
on  the  railroads'  fight  against  the  elements. 
One  examination  copy  per  teacher  with 
Teacher's  Plan.  Classroom  quantity  on  sub¬ 
sequent  request.  (Association  of  American 
Railroads) 

54.  Brochure  20  pages,  well  illustreted, 
gives  the  itineraries  of  three  1 1 -country 
tours  to  Europe  for  the  summer  of  1957. 
(Caravan  Tours) 

3.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs 
for  profit.  (Benson  Barrett) 

20.  Catalog  of  books  pre-planned  to  blend 
information  with  enjoyment  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  reading  skills.  Unusual,  fascinating 
subjects  hold  classroom  interest,  encourage 
students  to  “read  through,"  tighten  teach¬ 
ers'  loads.  Grade  interest  level  end  grede 
reading  level  indicated  for  each  book. 
Carefully  graded  vocabularies,  proper 
type  size,  beautiful  color  artwork,  sturdy 
cloth  bindings  (reinforced).  (Childrens 
Press) 

25.  Highways  to  History  A  new  wall 
mural  8  feet  wide,  in  full  color,  showing 
beautiful  photographs  of  ten  historically 
famous  places  in  America.  Includes  an 
8-page  lesson  topic,  which  takes  your  class 
on  tours  to  America's  best-loved  shrines. 
If  additional  lesson  topics  are  desired,  jot 
down  the  number  you  need — not  more  than 
15  to  a  classroom,  please.  (Greyhound 
Lines) 

31.  Full-color  brochure  showing  new 

Classmate  line  of  modern  classroom  furni¬ 

ture,  in  Diploma  Blue  and  Classday  Coral. 
(American  Seating  Co.) 

42.  Brochure  in  Rhythm  Time  Records, 

shows  how  the  records  can  be  used  by 
teachers,  parents  and  children  to  serve  as 
avenues  for  active  participation  in  new  play 
Ideas.  (Rhythm  Time  Records) 

43.  Folder  on  "Origins  of  Now  England" 

tour,  summer  1957.  A  study  course  on 
wheels  covering  American  History,  1620- 


1820.  University  Credit.  Also  a  folder  « 

European  Tours  1957.  (Arnold  Tours) 

49.  Brochure  on  Summer  Study  in  Europi 
in  the  fields  of  Education,  History,  Ait 
Music,  Sociology,  Languages,  JoumaliM  i 
Planned  to  satisfy  "in-service"  credit 
quirements.  Cost  $495  and  up.  (StuA  ^ 
Abroad) 

29.  Catalog  of  Educational  Dance  Rk 
ords.  A  list  of  dance  records  designie 
especially  for  kindergarten  and  elemas 
tary  grades.  Folk  songs  and  singing  game 
also  listed.  The  full  line  catalog  lists  ove 
300  numbers  for  dance  training.  (Rush) 
Records) 

63.  Measure  of  Democracy  A  thiiia 

piece  sot,  consisting  of  Teacher  Woii  Advan 
sheets  on  "People,  Democracy  and  Go*  ciates, 
ernment"  and  on  "Resources,  Manufactar-  ^ 

ing  and  Trade"  plus  Student  Lesson  Shaah 
in  full  color.  Suitable  for  supplements  ...  , 

studies,  classroom  discussions  and  studav  Cblld 

projects  in  Social  Science.  American  Histoq  4ory 

and  Problems  of  Democracy.  For  grade  comn 

8  to  12.  Indicate  grade  and  subjects  taugb 
and  quantity  needed  for  students  aae 
teachers. 

(Watchmakers  of  Switzerland) 

64.  Brochure  on  Europe  for  Summer  I9S7 
Gives  itinerary  and  costs  for  12-20  countriai 
60-70  days  in  Europe.  (Europe) 

65.  Your  Sabbatical  Year  Abroad  A 
page  brochure,  illustrated  with  photo 
graphs  of  places  of  interest,  provides- « 
guide  to  planning  a  sabbatical  year  d 
travel  and  study.  Included  are  tips  o* 

"how  to  bo  et  home  abroad",  suggestioe 
for  preparations,  such  as  passports,  vise 
and  health  documents,  currency,  wardrobe 
and  a  suggested  itinerary  for  a  "graiM 
circle"  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Middb 
East.  One  section  provides  informetion  ei 
schools,  living  accommadations,  sources  oi 
information  for  various  study  and  traw 
interests,  covering  nine  European  court- 
tries  and  the  Middle  East.  (Trans  World 
Airlines) 


.  .  for  the  Asking 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  B.  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 


available  only  in  1956-57 


CARDBOARD  CUT-OUT  LETTERS 

Redikut  Letters  for  Audio-Visual  Aids,  Bulletin 
Beards,  Exhibits,  Posters,  Letter  Patterns,  Signs, 
Displays,  etc.  Available  in  nine  popular  sizes, 
nine  standard  colors  end  also  the  uncolored 
letters.  Write  for  samples,  brochure  and  prices. 

'TOE  REDIKUT  LITTER  COMPANY 
IBS  North  Prairie  Ave.,  Hawthorne,  California 


Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  I  indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  34  postage 
is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 


RHYTHM-TIME  RECORDS 

ANNOUNCE  ALBUMS  3  6  4 
Creative  Play  for  Primary  Grades 
ALBUM  3  (3  records)  71  RPM  U.2S  ppd 
Our  Playground,  Raindrops,  Halloween 
ALBUM  4  (3  records)  7t  RPM  $i.2S  ppd 
A  Train  Story,  Tka  Cowboy,  Joyeea  BalU 
Brochura  Upon  Request 

P.  O.  Boi  IIM  Santa  Barbara,  California 


school  nemo 


school  address 


Naw  Jersey 


enrollment:  boys 
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lOOKNEARNOW 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8 
'  Jersey  City 

RImstrips 

Advvnturet  In  S««in9;  Audio  Visual  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Box  243,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

A  new  filmstrip  in  color  dealing 
with  vision  of  interest  and  value  to 
children  from  eight  to  eleven.  In 
story  form  it  gives  the  answer  to  14 
common  questions  asked  about  vision 
by  fourth  and  fifth  grade  pupils. 
The  filmstrip  is  available'  without 
charge  to  be  retained  by  schools  with 
in  AVA  library. 


The  Rival  World:  Shall  Oil  Company 
50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20.  N,  Y. 

An  interesting  film  in  fine  color 
photography  showing  the  never  ceas¬ 
ing  battle  between  the  World  of 
Man  and  the  World  of  Insects  who 
bring  death  to  half  of  all  who  die 
and  who  destroy  one  third  of  all  the 
food  man  grows.  The  film  shows 
how  science  is  attempting  to  keep 
the  balance  in  favor  of  mankind  by 
destroying  the  many  harmful  insects. 
Some  unusually  fine  close-ups  of  in¬ 
sects  feeding,  fighting  and  destroy¬ 
ing  are  shown.  Also  the  results  of 
disease  brought  about  by  insects. 
This  film  has  won  a  number  of  in¬ 
ternational  awards.  It  is  available 
without  charge  as  are  other  fine  films 
from  the  Shell  Company. 


Scisnce:  Moody  Institute  of  Science, 
11428  Sants  Monica  Boulevard,  West  Los 
Angeles  25,  California 

A  number  of  new  science  films 
have  been  released  by  the  Moody  In¬ 
stitute  of  Science  which  as  usual  are 
excellent.  They  are  among  the  finest 
of  their  type.  The  films  are  “Dem¬ 
onstration  with  Light”,  “World  of 
Little  Things”,  “The  Human  Ma¬ 
chine”  and  “Butterfly  Mystery”.  Each 
film  may  be  used  for  a  specific  teach¬ 
ing  lesson  as  well  as  for  a  film  of 
general  interest  in  the  field  of  natural 
And  applied  science.  Will  hold  the 
interest  of  children  as  well  as  adults. 
These  films  are  well  worth  preview¬ 
ing  for  possibe  inclusion  in  your 
film  library. 


novemier,  itsi 


Rims 

To  Enrich  Mankind:  Tho  Jim  Handy  Or9an- 
ization,  2821  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Ootroit 
II,  Mich. 

A  new  film  sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineers  dealing  with  the  importance 
of  the  basic  principals  such  as  the 
lever,  wheel,  pulley,  etc.  upon  which 
all  modem  machinery  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  civilization  is  based.  In  an 
interesting  story  of  an  interview 
with  Archimedes  the  whole  field  of 
ancient  and  modem  engineering  is 


developed.  May  be  used  with  pupils 
from  grammar  grades  through  high 
school.  The  film  is  available  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Equipment 

Arithmotic:  John  C.  Winston  Company. 
1010  Arch  St.,  Phlladalphia  7,  Pa. 

A  new  catalog  of  the  many  manip¬ 
ulative  devices  for  teaching  arith¬ 
metic  is'  now  available.  Many  in¬ 
teresting  devices  are  illustrated  to 
make  arithmetic  more  meaningful  to 
all  pupils. 


When  teacher$  tcant  better  po$itiona 
When  BchooU  tcant  better  teachers 


AGENCY 


C.  Edteard  McComeoy,  Mgr. 


Charles  J.  Strahan,  Pres, 


Msmitr  StSionsl  Ajsocu$$<m  cf  TsMcbtti'  Agtncits 


M.  A.  aSYANT 
THOS.  B.  R.  BRYANT 
WILMBR  D.  CRBUUCH 
Pbsns  PBmtypscbsr  9-1223-1224 


Y  A  IJV  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

■  I  1023  Witbenpoon  Bldg. 

38x4  Ysm  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

PHONE  -  WRITE  .  VISIT 

Quality  Positions  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

aV  —  ELEMENTAaV  —  COLLEGE  —  UN 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

518  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Wa  offar  axeaptionally  affactiva  placamant  larvica  in  tha  public  schools  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  Now  is  tha  time  to  enroll. 

3-1743  PtTsomsl  Discrimiioaimg  E.  F.  Mslooer 

3-1746  Stfvics  E  F.  Malooer,  Jr. 


Mtnsgtry 


Kingsler 


TBACHnS  NBBPBD— Bleftaiy  BacanJary^-CaUaaa.  Wa  have  offieUUy  Iktad  k«i4saia 
af  s»la*4id  pasitiona.  Whr  not  invaaticate  thaaa  thronch  oaT  Our  many  yaara  af  aaeariaaaa 
in  slaelnc  taaehara,  over  80  yean  under  praaent  manacemant,  sivae  yea  aspacll  suManaa  aa 
important  hs  aaekins  a  peaition — ^rou  have  avarythiniT  to  sain  and  nadhiac  to  kaa.  Write 
lTnrn>di>t<lT 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Bit.  ISSO  Saccssisr  ts  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  76tk  Test 

lOi  NORTH  8KVBNTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Mtmbsr  NssionsI  AisseuSisa  sf  Tsstbsrs’  Agsaeisj 


THE  PRATT  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Mtmbtr  NaXfoea/  Aitocuision  of  Ttuchtri’  Agmeios 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

Eatabliikad  ItSt 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

AZemALD  L  PERNALD,  Prapriator  Talaybaea  Uyaat  9- 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phone:  Wlaconain  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Mombtf  Norionsl  Aisocfation  of  Ttoebors'  Agtnetoi  A  Soptnor  Agoacy  to*  Sopotior  Ftopio 

Esublished  1833 
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Editorial  Committee 


Dr.  Samuel  E.  Witchell,  Chr.  Dean  of  Men,  Glaaaboro  STC 
Grace  Deinzer  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S.,  New  Brunswick 

Mrs.  Marie  M.  Denelsbeck  Helping  Tchr.,  Salem  Co. 

A.  L  Donley  Supt.  of  Schools,  Vineland 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Patterson  Prin.,  State  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 
William  Pazicky  (D.A.)  Prin.,  River  St.  Sch.,  Red  Bank 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Asst.  Editor 


Finding  a  Teacher 

Every  once  in  a  great  while,  the  REVIEW  publishes 
a  story  which  it  is  rather  ashamed  to  print  Such  a  story 
appears  in  this  isjue  on  page  124.  “Staffing  Our  Class¬ 
rooms”  is  a  well-written  story,  well-illustrated,  well- 
documented.  It  speaks  of  a  very  noble  endeavor  and 
deals  with  the  inspiring  personal  sacrifices  of  honest 
and  sincere  people.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  there 
are  such  people  in  our  profession,  who  can  rise  to 
such  an  emergency  and  meet  it  with  persistence  and  with 
determination. 

Then  why  be  ashamed?  We  are  ashamed  because  we 
know  that  someone  will  take  this  article  and  say  — 
“See,  down  in  Gloucester  County  they  trained  teachers 
for  their  classrooms  in  two  weeks  time.”  Someone  else 
will  comment:  “All  this  teacher  shortage  is  a  lot  of 
propaganda  —  they  can  find  people  for  their  classrooms 
if  they  want  to.”  And  someone  else  will  respond,  “I 
always  knew  they  didn't  have  to  have  all  those  child 
development  and  teaching  methods  courses  that  our 
teacher  colleges  waste  time  with.” 

But,  we  felt  we  had  to  publish  this  article  because 
it  was  the  most  dramatic  of  many  stories  which  we 
heard  over  the  summer. 

We  sat  in  one  office  to  hear  two  superintendents  on 
the  telephone  saying  “I’m  hiring  your  commercial 
teacher,”  .  .  .  “oh,  well  that's  all  right  I'm  getting  two 
of  your  second  grade  teachers.”  We  heard  of  districts 
who  swallowed  their  pride  and  for  the  first  time  had 
to  hire  teachers  who  weren’t  fully  certified.  We  heard 
of  teachers  who  had  been  offered  six  new  positions 
without  even  so  much  as  raising  a  finger  to  get  an 
application.  We  heard  a  superintendent,  who  protested 
because  a  teacher  had  “jumped  his  contract.”  turn 
around  and  tell  another  to  give  her  board  her  60  days 
notice  —  he’d  take  her  whenever  she  could  get  free.  We 
•  heard  teachers  bluntly  say  “why  should  I  have  to  take 
the  four  or  six  additional  credits  to  keep  my  emergency 
certificate,  they’ll  need  me,  and  I’ll  stay.” 

If  there  is  anyone  who  doubts  that  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  is  in  desperate  trouble,  he  has  only  to  sit  in 
a  superintendent’s  office  when  he’s  trying  to  fill  his 
staff  for  the  coming  year.  It's  a  time  when  all  statistics 


fly  out  the  window,  and  the  man  behind  the  desk  jnj 
groans  —  “I  can’t  get  anybody.” 

The  45  teachers  who  started  teaching  in  Glouc 
County  after  taking  the  two-week  accelerated  teacl 
course  are  to  be  thanked  wholeheartedly  for  coi 
to  our  aid  at  a  time  when  we  most  need  them, 
sympathize  with  them,  knowing  full  well  some  of 
moments  of  heartache  and  indecision  that  they  mi 
face  in  trying  to  do  adequately  a  job  for  which  tl 
were  not  sufficiently  trained.  We  trust  they  will  net 
become  discouraged  and  will  find  in  their  work  the  jo 
and  satisfaction  which  so  many  of  us  have  discovers 
We  hope  that  hard  experience  will  be  gentle  with  tl 
as  they  leam  the  many  facts  of  this  difficult  task  a|J 
teaching. 

But,  most  of  all  we  hope  that  all  of  them  will  contini| 
on  next  year,  because  then  we’ll  need  them  more  tl 
ever. 

And  Atvay  They  Go 

The  Pennsylvania  Education  Association  over 
summer  conducted  a  unique  research  study  that  is 
interesting  for  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  as  it  is  ftj 
those  of  our  neighboring  state.  The  PSEA  Research 
fice  conducted  a  survey  of  all  teacher  training  instil 
tions  in  the  state.  It  sought  to  find  how  many  colle 
students  had  prepared  to  teach,  what  they  would  do  afti 
graduating,  and  how  much  they  would  be  paid  for 
ing  that. 

The  results  revealed  that  less  than  half  (48.8%) 
the  newly  trained  Pennsylvania  teachers  had  plans 
teach  in  that  state.  There  was  little  difference  betwe 
those  who  had  attended  a  State  Teachers  College 
any  other  school. 

Where  were  the  rest  going?  About  11%  were  goii 
out  of  state,  about  2%  were  going  into  industry,  7^ 
had  to  go  into  the  armed  forces.  There  were  over  30^ 
who  were  still  undecided,  were  going  to  do  gradui 
work,  were  going  to  be  married,  or  for  some  other  re 
son  had  decided  to  take  no  position. 

But,  even  more  startling  than  the  great  numl 
that  were  being  lost  to  the  state  as  teachers,  were  tb 
salaries  which  these  “lost  ones”  were  expecting  to 
ceive  elsewhere.  The  average  for  Pennsylvania  wi 
$3,394.  Against  this  amount  those  going  into  indua 
looked  forward  to  starting  rates  of  $3,839.  Those 
ing  to  New  Jersey  averaged  $3,561  to  start.  Surprisingly 
many  states  were  outbidding  both  New  Jersey  and  ii 
dustry  to  capture  these  graduates.  New  Yorkers  ave 
aged  $3,827;  in  Michigan  they  received  $3,986,  in  Ca 
fornia  $4,000,  in  Ohio  $3,800,  in  Connecticut  $3,76t 
The  average  starting  salary  for  all  Pennsylvania  teacl 
graduates  who  were  moving  out  of  the  state  was  $3,65 

Everyone’s  Help  Needed 

NJEA  is  launching  another  minimum  salary  ca 
paign.  Those  of  you  who  worked  so  diligently  durii 
1952,  ’53,  and  ’54  for  the  original  state-wide  schedii 
know  the  hard  work  that  lies  ahead.  Every  NJflA  me 
ber’s  help  will  be  needed  at  some  time  and  in  some  way 
Read  the  insert  in  this  REVIEW  carefully,  study  all 
issues,  and  be  ready  to  do  your  share. 
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